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• PREFACE 



talis report was designed to provide a comprehensive 
anaiysis of policies^ programs and services of sheltered 
workshbps serving handicap ped lndi v^r^^T^ls,. A prof il e o f ' 
tjie types of handicapped persons served^ an analysis of 
wage earnings and ftinge benefits^ a review of the* 
finamci^il structure and the makeup of the staffs and othAr 
pertinent informatio]? were developeST from a survey of the 
sheltered workshop universe in 1973 by the Department of 
Labor's Employment Standards Admini^stratipn. . ^ 

The pxirpose of the study was to provide sp^ific 
information which will permit an evaluation of the 
^effectiveness of sheltered workshops by various interests 
including stamding cqmmi'ttges of th^ U.S* Senate^d House 
of Representatives J emd the, Advisory Ccmimittee on Sneltered 
Workshops of the Department of Labor. ^ / 

Funding for the study was provided by the Employment 
and Training Administration which had an interest in 
evaluating the feasibility of . utilizing* shelt^d workshops 
in training "disadvantaged"^ nonhandicapped persons. 

The jstudy, was conducted' \ander the direction of 
Jack I. Karlin^ Directory Division, of Evaluation and * 
Research. The report Vas prepared b^ Claude W. Wh^itehead. 
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\ STiftEMENT OF THE SPC-RETARY OP LABOR fO THE COiJCRESg 

The p|iysicany and mentally handicapped population of our 
nation represents, a disadvantaged, minority group which 
• traditionally has been dependent on public assistance for 

- survival .and s upport. In regent years howpyf.^^ rourts 
have affirftied the rights of the handicapped to education, 
treatmerft and other services. Accentance of this.prin- ' 
ciple by society is responsible for ^lotieeable ' progress 
toward makihg handicapped individuals full-f i«dged, inde- 
pendent members of their community. 

- ^ national deinstitutionalization movement under- which' 
hundreds of thous-ands of mentally disabled patients of' 
public institutions are, being returned to live i^i their 
coitfmunity is;a partial result of. the new concern for tbe-^ 
handicapped persons. These activities have resulted In 
expanded dejaands' for comm'uni*ty services, for the ai»ntally'' 
disabled population. Our study shows a substantial growth 
in mentally handicapped persons served in sheltered work- 
shops and this #icrease is expected to continue as the 
prograit^ reaches more of the seveK^ly disabled patients. 

Sections 503 and 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 19^3 
represent landmark legislation designed to assure equal 
opportunity to the handicapped, in the are'a of employment 
and services. The implementation of this legislation is 
expected to provide new job opportunities for trained and 
Jjualified handicapped persons in -the competitive libor 
market. . •■ ✓ 

^niis report represents the first part of a compehansive 
studY 9/f the role of -sheltered workshops' ih providing 
training and employment for severely h^T:uaicapped 'persons 
who carinot readily be absorbed in the coit5>etitive Idbor 
market j The second part of the study ^ whiqh is to be 
completed in the near future; pertains directly to the 
handicapped persons served irt the workshops irt terms of 
their needs, characteristics, and sources of support, as 
well as their attitudes toward the benefits provided by ' 
the workshops/. A series of recommenaalrions pertaining to 
legislative initiatives and othar actioft will accompany' 
my report on the second part of the study of sheltered 
. workshops • . 



Tire workshops hAve clearly, demonstrated a capacity for 
satisfactorily performing an important job in meejting* 
•"the needs of severely handicai)pe(3- persons ^ They oper- 
^ ate An the dual capacity of preparing the less severely 
handicapped worker for employment in the competitive 
labor market, and providing long term sheltie^red employ- 
ment and supportive services 'for the more severely ^landi'- 
cSapped person who i%^Qt likely t^ functi*on independently 
in the community. . ^ . 
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The findings of the study, suggest that the sheltered 
workshop is a far more desirable alternative than public 
assistance for our handicai)pe^ population ~ both fromi 
\ an economic and humanitarian consideration, i^. though 
\ the wages earned by a severely ^disabled person may not 
\meet his or her total financiaT heeds, anything which 
will substantially reduce his or her dependend^ on 
public assi'stance merits* careful, consideration. 

The report shows that funds to support training and other 
t development services in sheltered wqrkshops are limited. 

.The investment in buildings, equipment , and industrial 
^velopment also has been minimal in compel son to the 

^need and has, therefore, restricted employment and train- 
ing opportwities^or the severely handicapped population 
in workshops. ^ * 1 • ^ 

Secretary of Labor^ ^ 



\ 



A. 



M ducers — coptinued to show the gre^atest 

*5 growth in the ye&f s> follov^ing the study 



r 



1/ U.fe. Department of Lafbor, Bureau of Labor Statistics ^ 
Handbook of Labor Statistics 1976 ^ Bulletin 1905, p. 186, 
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V. * MAJOR i'lNDINGS ^ / ' ' * 

, This ^study gathered data-'fro/a more than threp-fouiths - 
of all kndVn sheltered v/orkshopsi total of 2,530 workshop 
programs" (regular program workshops, work activities centers, ' 
and training and/or evaluation programs) operatirig in 1,786 • • ' 

establishments 'reported data on operations, ^policies, proce- 
^ur§s and services. The ^survey represents the most com? 
^hen^ve -^alysis of shelt?Sred workshops ever undertaken. 

A detailed description and evaluation of the findings 
of the Sheltered Workshop Survey 'are presented in Chapters 
V-XI supported by tabulated data present^ed in the appeindiXc, 
The major findings were related to one or more of-, the* objec- 
tives of the* study: ' » • 

^Client earnings increas,ed very i^ittle in J 
the five year period sxnce the las^t POL 
wage study . Wages of regulafr clients « 
increased by nine percent, work activities. ' 
center client wages by six- percent, and 
training and evaluation client wages by ^ 
' eieVen percent in*the period 1968-73.* ^ 
* V7^y of comparison average hourly earnir^ 

of production 'or nbnsupervisory workers on , 
paiivate nonagricultural payrolls increased 
by 3B^' percent in the same period. 1/ 

Although the* average hourly earnings of 
Clients in each of the three workshop \ 
programs increased the combined average ^ v 
hourly earnings of all workshop clients 
actually decreased by fqur percent in the 
1968-73 period. This was influenced by the ' . 
much greatet increase in tl^ size of the m 
\ ^ lov^est wage group, work activities center 

clients, compared to^he other tv/o programs ^ 
• Work activities cenl^er clients represented 

t ^ •36*percent of the workshop population in 

I 1968 and increased^ to 49 percent in 1973. ' ^ 

This group generally' considered to be 
severely handicapped, inconsecjuential pro-^ * 



Mentally handicapped persons ^ niaily of whom * 
"^came \o the workshop fronv; public institutions, ' 
constituted the bulk of the wbrjc activities 
center , population and the largest disability 
•group .in. the ^ other .two programs. • , 

The average hourly wage in a~wrk activities — 
center (37 cents) wfes only. 23 ^rcent of the 
FLSA st^ttitory minimum ratev ($1\60 ^,the 
timfe of the stij^y) and. 93. percent ,of^hese 
clients earned less .than h^lf ^of *the statu- ' 
tpry minimum. Clients in the regular program 
workshops earned an average oJl $1.25 'Pfr hour, 
7J8 percent of the FLSA rate; 18 percent earned 
^less than half of the statutory miriii]^™^ 

^he separation\of work -activities centetr clients 
( inconsequential producers) from regular pro- 
gram workshop clients (better producer^) as^ 
provided under the 196^ Amendments to_. the Fair 
Labof' Standards ^ct did not produce significant 
changes in services^ productivity or programs ; 
provided This opinion wai^expressed by m^st- 
of the workshops operating dual programs (regu- 
lar prpgfam workshops and work activities 
centers) ^or single program work activities 
centners. J > • 

•Bhe client earnirigs and productivity criteria 
contained in regulations per^aining^ to qua^i- 
fidation3 fot work activities centers seemed* 
to serve as assurance that the urogram Vourd » ' 
l>e limited to the inconsequential producers 
but more than half of t4ie workshops commenting 
on the criteria felt that the earnings and 
productivity ceilings welre too low. Earnings 
of work activities center clieots .did no\ in- 
crease significantly as they stayed longer in 
the centers* whereas wages for regular program 
^ %«orkshop clients, increased as their y^ars of 
emplQVBfent-iafireased. *While this finding was 
viewed as a posSffele indicator Of* the impsfct 
of the ceilings^ it'was also a xef lection of 
the low productivity of clients entering work 
activities * centers. %^ 
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C. The workshops were _substa^tiaIXy underutilized > 

About one-hal:^ the workshops r^popted unused 
. . capacity; v/i^th a^eqiiatef staff anfd work supply 
^ nearly one-thi,rd more clients than the 267^920 
* served during tlie reporting year could have 
' . ' been served, ' • 

' D. J4ost of the workshops provided some degree of 
' ^ training^ educational / and/or therapeutic 

service to thejf' clients but annual expendi- ^ 
ture reports reflected a^^atively small 
' . amount ftTr professional and technical staff ^ 
salaries This suggested a high proportion 
.of part-time or combined role st^ff positions; 
it also indicated tha-t professional- servix:es 
in the average workshop may h^ve been very 
limited. ' \ • ' - . 

Correlation betv/een types of staffing and 
•client success could not be established* without 
• farther .research; however, workshops wfiich were"^ 
larger in client size thai^the- average paid - 
better wages, had a bigge^profes^ional Jtaf f , . 
and showed a higher competitive job placlment f 
• ratiOv 'Trainifig fees and subsidy income also., 
.positively ►influenced staffing and services. ' ' 

Training programs were generally resAicted 
, .to lov7-sfeill jobs cohcentrated in servic0, 
.occupations. . ' * ' ' ' * 

E. . Very few workshops were serving clients referred 
by Federal .manpowe^. i^roqrams Most of such 

. * clients were served in regular program workshops,. 
The rate of successful complption of tr'aining 
and competitive •job placement for clients 
referred by I4anpower Development^ and Training 
Programs was higher than f pr rlon-Fed^ral pro- 
gram clients, • f ' . ^ 

TJie capacity -of regular program workshops and 
^trai'ning and^^r ^v^liiation programs to train, 
and serv^ disa^vantagecj, nonhandi capped per-/ 
sons could not be determined for the gene^ral 
workshop group but informal reports suggest ^ 
that a riufnber of workshops mav be serving that 
population to a limited degree at the present 
time. Because of thef nonproduction orientation 
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anjd ,tiie generally .low>p^oducti^ity level pf* tUe 
,clientfer» work ac^AviTtAes centersNiid n6t seem 
to hol<i . the .^^[^oinise and potential fpr seryijig 
^)ibpKaAdiJ5^Pi^d persons. ^* * ' ^ # 




242 clients^ placed r^pre- 
. ' ^ "sefT^S^Sout one-third o^ the- average. daiJLy 
at^tendance in wp.rkshnps, Mngf of - t?\ e- clients 



placed* had been in, the workshop less than a'. 
^ 1^'ear* and the starting hourly was .$.1.60 . \ 

or higher 'fpr t^hd 'in^o^ity . j ' 

' Less than 15. j)eje<:rent o-f thp clients placed in ^ 
competitive employment had to fetuirn to the " 
workshop for further training or* other services • 



G. » Ttte type o:& work provii^ed in workshops 

influenced trajnirtg aijfd wagfe earnings but, the * . 
^ : . client disability al^ Seemed to be a factor^ -.. . 
. . Blind afC othei^ physically handicapped ^persons . 
were empi^ojfcd Mostly In^maniitaGturing and r'^d- 
vatlbn wor»and thpy* earned sttbstanti^ly / V; .* 
' higher^ wages thanTthe .lAentally' handicapped who 
'were employed alniost exclusively* in subcontract 
work. ' ' / . ^ / ^ ^ \ ^ 'i-. 

ThS'most common job In the workshops* was bench 
assembly work, possibly because \inj required 
the least, investment in^, equipmejfit.^ af^d engineer- - 
ing. It is also likely' that it was the most * 
suitable w6"'rk (which was ' available to' the work- ^' 
shop) for £he ipentally; -retarded worker, who . 
had" very iimite^i skills and potgntiai.. 

Laclc of work was a major prcAlem in the regular 
program 'workshop; work activities centers and 
training' ano/oir evaluation program:^ were also 
concerned with securin*g suitable '.and cTdequate ^ 
work but to a<sligh1My les-ser degree. , * 

H. . The, size of the operating budget in many work- 

shops, pspecljiliy those servin;g mentally 
retarded c^lt5^^s, seemed inadequate to suppolrt' " ' 
the^, necessary programs . Support, funds consist- 
ing of fees imd subsidy income were^^ot . / • 
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uniformly- prcna'ded, to workshops; moire than one- 
^ third^f the Workshops reported no fee income • 
;and awut one-fourth ©hewed no subsidy income. . 
Also "fee income was genierally restricted to 
rehabilitation services and could not be used-, 
^'to support long t^rm employees, 

.The aitaual operating ^budget for^ the average * ' , 
regular program workshoj) serving 'mostly mentally- - 
retarded clients was oniy $98;000; and $74,000 
was the average operating income in work ^ 

^^tlviti eS centers SPWing primarily m^n l-al'Sy . 

retarded clients. > • , 

Fees and subsidy incoirufe repigaeflj^L 27 /percent 
of tlie (Iterating budget Jw^^-^HBBHfcogr^ 
shops/ 68 percent in Wof}; afl||H||lf§tcentetJS ' 

ajid 71/ ^rcent in training andTor 'evaluation / * 
programs. The. level of severity of the client^s * 
disability and/of the level' of service being 
provided influenced support J.evels, . ' ^ * 

The income' from the work 'program di-d not se^m 
to, be adequate -to support- the industrial pro-, 
gram of ,the workshop), .especially Work 
^activities centers and in training and'/or ' 
•evaluation prdgirams where the aitWDunt; of w^ge^ 
payments tq clients represented two-thirds o*f 
the work program 'Mbome. An amount equal, tp 
one-half of the w<^k program ^a,hc6me was paid 
out in client wages in regular *prograifi* 
workshops. • ^ . ^ . ' * 

The sige of the client- 'grqup' the 

seemed to ixyfluenc6 services^ wagQ>^ earnings , , u 

of Qlients and other bengWts , .-Average 

daily attendance in nearlyione-third of the * . 

workshpps was fewer than 2q clientii. Three- ^ 

fourths 'of the workshop programs had fewer 

than 40 clients in average daily* attendance.. 

The small size made it economically .impractical 

to pr^ovide; comprehensive services and limited 

the size of 'the Subcontract jobs ^whidlf^the 

workshop could undertake i * ^ . 



J, Most tfte -clients in the workslK)ps diet not 
receive the fringe benefits usual!|.y provided 
' * tb employees in the competitive !fa£)or market * 

Clients emglpyed in*regular program workshops 
seemed to. have more of an' "employee" status 
• than clieft'ts ' in .the other two programs; and^ 
. * • they received som^ of the usual fringe bene- 

' if its in about half- of the regular .program" , 
^ ^ ^ Workshops, Thfe lack of benefits for work 
' * * '.^abjbivities center clients suggested^ th^t they 
* ' ::were perceived more as a "client" (receiving 
service) than an '^employee" (prodilcing goods 
or; services) , — The clients in %iraA^i^ -and 
evaluation programs were likewise ^:seeiT i^i a 
role of receiving services as a "trainee" or 
' "evaluee"*1rathpr than "employee" • 



' K; Very few /wo rlc shops appeared to have the ^ 

. capability to manufacture commoclities to sell 
. to ;tKeT Federal government under the Wagner- 
. 0 * play Program y but more than one-half of 
workshops provided trainljig in services ' which 
^ ' \ mlghk be provided to the Federal government ' 
\ on a service contract • . Workshops for the blind 
' dominated > the manufacturing of commodities, 
- inany alWahy selling to the Federal government 
under line Wagne.r-O^Day Program, ^ About tan per- 
f ^ cent Of the workshop clients were involved in t 
• ^Bjanufacturiug. 

Although less than four percent of the workshop 
^•-61ients were involved in .rendering services* 
such as janitorial, custodial and buildapg^ ' 
and grounds maintenance at the time of the . 
study, a more recent report on workshop involve- 
ment in the Wagner*-0'Day Program shows that . 
workshops se^gwing other than blind clients have 
had increasing success in developing contracts .\ 
to provide these types of services to the ' 
Federal government. The limited size of funding 
of the average workshop makes the involvement - 
in ser^^ive contracts mpre pracjbical than m^nu- 
facturirfg because the developnwit of services 
requires a substantially smalleif ih vestment . 



1/ Committee for Purchase froiti the Blind and ^ other Severely 
Handicapped^ Procurement List 1976 , General Services Adliiinis- 
trattbn, Denver, Colorado^ January d976. . ' 
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Al^so the skill requirement for service work 
is much lower in comparison to man^j^^turinb 
in mostiwork of the type whicffTs feasible *T 
for workshop clients. r 



\ 
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HISTORICAL nEVELOl>MENT OF^ WORKSHOPS * 



SheJLtered workshops were ^developed ^ in response to a * 
need to 'provide employment, training and other rehabilit^ition 
#rvices to severely^ handicapped, persons. The workshop . ' 
operates * as a worJc. oriented rehabilitation facility with a 
contrcflled working environment and individual Vocational 
goals which permit the physically or mentally handicapped 
persojft to wqrk^at 'his or her -own capacity and be paid 
accorciingly. " ^ ' ' * ^ . f 

.Shel t fi rpd wnr kghnps h ad' a JhAg-inning yf^"hhp> ITm'i-fari k^Pi^^^ 



more tlian lOO years agQ. The first know^ workshop, estab- 
lished to" provide employment for blind persons, was organized 
in, 1838 'at Perkii^s Institute for the Blind in Massachusetts. 



The early woBkshoi^s were estabSrlshed and operat&d 
primarly with ^private funds provided through churches and; 
other religiojis or; quasi-religious org^izations, '^sych as' 
St. Vincent D^Paul' Society., Volunteers of America, and 
Goodwill Industries of America, (founded by the Met'hodist 
(ihurch) . Ko3,t gf the ea'rly workshops' emphasized .sheltered 
employment'^ for physically handipapped and aged persqris^ and 
alcoholdcs. ^ ^ > ' 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act was ^pprdyjsd in 1921' 
to provide rehabilitation services to physically iiandicapped 
persons, but there was no real working relationship' with 
sheltered wojrJtshops for the next thirty yeats* • ' 

The Federal government's initial actions with respect 
to sheltered workshops' occured -during the first administra- 
tion p€ President Franklin v^oosevelt . Under the National 
Industrial Jiecovery Act , tNIRA) -industry codes of fair , 
competition were-' ^'stabli shed to stabilize prices. Sheltered 
workshops asked the- Federal government to establish a code 
f9r workshops bec^iuse of difficulties . they were having* in ^ 
selling their products withQut a "bljue eagle", symbol which 
denoted a fair competitor. A code of fair competition was 
established fdr Vprkshops and an advisory committee of 
leaders in the sheltered workshop, field was appointed ?o\* 
assist the administrat&r of the National Recovery AdxiUnis- 
tration. . However, the NIRA^was .declared iincoWstitu^iQft^l 
by. the Supreme Court shortj.^ afterward?. . ' 



1 ^ 

* Ik > 

, '■ ■ ' 10 ■ 1$ 



y When the Pair Labor Standards Act< (FLSA) was enacted 
-in October 1938^ establishing minimiam waqte^ qvertime premium 
pay 'and child IcdDor pTrotection for m-illioli3 of workers, a 
partial exemption from the lainimiam wage was made for 
handicapped individuals who were jiot \capable of normal pro- , 
ductivity. The. statute did not set a\AirtLmum (floor) rate 
for handicapp'ed workers with impaired productivity and 
sh^iltered workshops, as such, were/ not r^aerred to in the 
law. ' , • ^ * I 



. A temporary certificate of exemption for handicapped, 
workers, employed in sheltered workshops was issued in 
November 1938 provid ing that handicapped >workers must be 
paid an amojint in the same proportion of the ~mi nimum~wage 
which the handicapped individual's earning capacity ^beats 
to the earning capacity of a nonhandicapped worker. ;In . 
March 1939^ an Advisory Committee on Sheltered Workshops, 
composed of- representaitives" of workshops7"worRshog~^i^ 
tiohs, labor and industry was established by the Admihistre^- 
' tbr of .the Wage and Hour Division. The first regulations 
governing, J^he employment Qf handicapped persons ii^ sheltered 
workshops yere issued ifi February 1940. 1„ , - . 

The enactment of the Wagner-O'Day Act in 1938 gave 
blind persons^ priority in the sale of workshop products to • 
the Federal governme^it. This move marked the beginning 
of a significant growth of workshops for blind arid visually 
^hafidicappea persons. National. Industries for the Blind wa3 
established as an allocating and technical assistance 
organization .to aid workshops for the .blind. 

Tlie mid-forties saw the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
revised to permit services to irtentally retarded persons by 

•State rehabilitation agencies but this move had little 
impact on. workshop services. , Another depade passed befote. 

' the efforts of- parents of mentally retarded persons inflii^n^ 
ced movement towarjd serving mentally^ i?etarded persons. -^ In 
the early .sixties' the development of dity care and acrtivity , . 
programs for mentally retarded persons began witlF local 
Associations for Retarded Citi^^ens actually establii^hing 
and operating such programs* Many of these activity centers 
eventjially devAoped into sheltered worJcshops ovfer the. next, 
several years. ^ , ' _ ^ 
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The first; real stimulus for the sheltered wotkshop ^ 4 
movement came in 1954 through' ^endments to ^Jie Vpcational 
Rehabilitation Act which provided expanded funding for State 
rehabilitation programs and 'made F^eral grants available 
to private organizations (including workshops) for innova- 
tive proj^ects and research arid demonst^at^iori projects. • \ 
These two changes permitted payments of fees to workshops 
^or the provision of evaluation and gaining services to 
handicapped clients and made funds available to develop new ' 
techniques .of serying handicapped persons. In 1955 the 
Departpient of Labor issued certificates to a total of 262 ' 
. workshops that . employed 15,237 Clients. 



In 1963 another growth prograrf was stimulated by the 
enactment of the Mental Ifetardation Facilities and Community 
Mental Health Centers Consttuction Act.^ This Act provided for 
.^ Jl^^^l^^ J^f^^^^^^^^ establ 4^t>irng shel tere d workshops for 
menl:aTry "retar^STpersoris .tEdETugh "grants for^ew construe- 
tion and expansion of existing buildings, for employing ' / 
. staffy and purchasing equipment. This new program was 
. largely due to the combined efforts of parents of mentally • 

retarded per'sons and professional organizations concerned 
' with^" mental health, and mental retardation. ^ 

•The 1965 Amendments to the Vocational Rehabilitation ' 
Act authori2fed a comprehensive program of Federal financial, 
assistance for rehabilitation facilities^ including sheltered 
workshoga; -1^ established a technical assistance ptogrjun * 
designed to improve workshops; and it mandated statewide 
^planning of "sheltered workshops and 'other rehabrlitation 
'facilities 'by the State rehabilitation agencies. The new 
Amendments to^ the'Xct also increased Federal funding of 
State programs, inc;Luding case seryic^* fujids for purchase 
of rehabilitation services' fifom sheltered workshops. Thus, 
the Amendments lrtit4:ated. what was 1^ become a decade of 
unprecedented improvement and growth in sheltered workshops. 

^ " ' The program^ of growth and j^xpansion was coordinated by ' 
a new group of rehabilitatibp technicians , referred to as 
^ "rehabilitation facilities specialists" , -charged! by the 
, revisei^^Iiabiiitation. Act with; the responsibility for 
carrying out an orderly ^fog^am' of expansion' and improvement 
of sheltered? v;prk shops and other rehabilitation facilities. 
' A Ttyjjor impravfemeht in workshops* was the hiring of prc3|bs- 
; sional staff to provide retiabiiitation service^. de$;^ign^ to 
/ev^luate^cments and prepare them tor gainful 'eroployipent in 
^ the com5\6nlty ; - The emphasis in sheltered workshop. programs 
shifted from long-term employment to tratisdtional ^ervicQS 
arid placement of clients irj employment ifi the. commiiriity. 



This move was accompanied by the developrtient of 
extended' employment work, activities centers, and , regular 
^ program 'workshops for mentally retarded persons through 
|)ar6nt- association-operated ;prpgrairts. 

' ■ By the end of fiscal year 1966 -the Aumber of Department 

' of I^abor, cert i falcated workshops had gtownUd 885 employing 
- an -estimated 47, 4^2 l^feioapped persons „ ■ The 1966 Amend- 
ments to the .Fair. Lal^jlf Standards Act estiblished a wagfi 
J. =*5. ?^ handicapped. persons of 50, percenf of the statutory 
-mnojnum wage r^te and a requyrS^ient for payment /of wages-', 
.comitTensurctte to thofee parid henhanaicapped workers . in ihdus- 
try for essentially/ the' same Quantity knd quality .of'work. 
^ The 1^66 Amendinents also, autlpriz&d' the ejstabiishment ' of 

now apGcial cei-ti£icate3 whicl? provided foy the lollu w iuq ^ 

• exception* tq? the 50 percent wage 'floox: Muiti-handicapbefl 

• , and otheir severs li^ handipapped^ individuals; -.handicapped 

■'• ^° A engaged inr-.work wh-ieh i^ tncidervtal. -to" evaluation . 
oi:/ti;^ining -pr ogr ^^^^aHd- smpioyirfent . fior clients o-f work 
ac1:-ivities centers Whpsfe' physiVi'br" men'taT impairment is 
l^L^*^^ ■tp-.m^e; their productive .capacity inconsequen- ' 
tiai.. The.FI^A'.revisiorts. sei;ved' to pi^ovida a </ag6 floor 
..for. the -more prodiicti^e. wOrkef wh;ile-lJe(rraitting ' the workshop 
j ^ to serve ><the • severely handieapped. p^sbh' forjs^om work may 
' ' be^-mostly t^erfe^peutic . A ' . . > .gp 

■ This neV;g»wtB^5f\ work shops/created:a^^TO^ 
. I5rofesai(?hals;arid organizations/ -including Federal and' State 
;;",^?Y®™®^ '^9enciei»-..fo> ,the 'Quality .of servi*fces *feipg pror 
vided iri Wp.VK^hops. Gia^ter/atteriti-on. wa\ focused oA ' • 
< 'aqcreditatioft-of |apiiities; ^nd»'.serviees , flifou^h various 
national .^apcrediting^.organiiatiqn^^ .,^ah as." the Commission / 
on Accredi,taJ:ion. of RehabilitatlQnj.^aciliVi^s. (CARF) , th^ 

• National .Accreditation -Counpigr for Facilities Serving 'the 
31ind and OtheivVi^ualiy . JfandicappefWAQ) ; (SoodWiJl Ihdus- 

^ trr^s of, Ameri<ja • (Gl-A) aijd ihe 'Accreditation' 'Council fbr" 
. ' Facilities for. ^he'^MentaUy-FSptdrd^d ^ACFMR) . • The. Council' 

of State ^dministr^*rs ■for'jVpcatiphal .Rehabilitation (CSAVR) 
^ passed a tesolutidn in 1970. 'endcfr'sijig the* heed for accredi-' 

• tation, whi<34i had, a sign-ifi<:a;i.t irnp^ct, on. -the acqreditation 
. of - Workshops ^^hd othex .tehabili'tat'ipn fic^lities. 



The trend in the past '(Jecade has-been toward development 
and improvement of services t;o the more severely .handicapped 
<?lient. This growth was.-.aid6^ )3y amendments to/^^he Social 
Security Act in 1967^ 1972 and 3.974 which provi^ded *f or th$ 
purchase *of care and/or provision' of social services, for 
handicapped persons who were recipients or potential' r6cip- 
ients^bf public assistance. Workshops^- including work 
acti:^ties centners ^ in many ' states received funds^ to support/ 
long-term service^ to handicapped jglients "to improve their 
.level of economic iiidependende* arid/9r their eraployability".: 
This* program was also stimulated by'fenactment af the 
Developmental Disabilities Services and Facilities Construc- 
tion-Act In 1968 which provided for • statewide planning of 
services and facilities for* persons, with developmental 
disabilities y as well as Federal financial assis tan ce in. the 
^Qvelopment of services and facilities. , ^- * ' 

The demand for services for severely hancjicapped persons 

\^rew-xapi d 1 y during this period ^imariiy in -ttferms of ser-"^ , 

vices to mentally retarded and iwlntally ill^ersbns who were 
being 'returned to their communities' from Stc^te institutions 
as a result of national priorities for* "deinstitutionaliza- 
tion" and recent Supreme Court decisions regarding the 
rights of handicgipped persons to educatiqnal servibe;s^ and 
treatment."' ^ 



Th^ 1971 Javits Amendments to' t her Wagrfer-rO^ Day Act 
extended the special treatment previously accorded to blind 
workshops in their sales Jbf commodities to the' Federarl"* 

^government to workshops, serving othe'r sevdr;ely ']\ar\fJicapped 
persons and 'added contractual services to the Special 
progi^am. National Industries for the Severely Harfdicapped^ 
a counterpaart to National industries ' for ttie' BHnd, • was " 
established in 1974* with Federal as'sistjance from the Reha-' 
bilitation Services Administration of the U.S*. Department 
of Healthy Education and Welfare. The new corporation^ was 
designed to conduct research, engineering aijd product 
clevelopment work on commodities^ and' services gurc|iaSBd by 
the Federal government and to paroyiae technical assistance 
to work shb^js seeking ^parj^icipation in the Wagrter-'O* D^y 

''Program. . ^ 
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. The most recent stimulus for expa^nsicfn of ^handicapped 
client employment and- services in workshops ca^ne' with the 
.pasjsage of ^he Rehabilitation Act of 1^73 which provided - 
. f or jadditioftal services to severely hanclicapped: persons, 
and ^as resulted in increased flow" of client^" of the 
State rehabilitation agencies Into workshops for a variety 
"Of services. ,i. * r' ■ ^ 



••^he workshop movement ha 4 grown fro« 85 certificated*' 
Workshops in 194'8' to nearly 3^000 certificated workshops in 
1976 serving an estimated 145i442 hahdicapped persons daily 
and more than' 400,000 annuall*. • , ' ' ^ 
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II i ^ FEDERAL ilEGUIATIONS 



A, Cove rage . * ' 

z ^ >, • . * 

Three Federal minimum Vage ^lawg administered by the DOL 
affect the employment of handicapped persons in sheltered 
workshops: • ' ^ . * 

' / The Fair Labor Staodard^s Act (FLSA) applies to 
employees engaged in interstate commerce or in the produc-^ 
tion of goods for interstate Commerce and to enterprises 
engaged in commerce and in the production of gopds for 
"commerce a^ those terniF aTe^ defined ia Lhe^tarwv; — O n Jun Q-24r 
1976, the Supreme Couirt held in National League of Cities 
Usefe-y y 426 ^.S. 833 (1976) , that the minimum wage and ov^r-\ 
time comp ensa tion provisions of the FLSA are riot constitu- 

• tionally appl^c a^Ie ^bT.he integral~75p€ra1r±on^-of--the-^ates- 
and their political subdivisions in areas of traditional 
governmental functions. To the extent that this decision 
may effect sheltered workshops operated by States and their 
political subdivision y employees of such institutions are no 
longer subjfect to the Act's minimum wage and overtime require 
ments. The Supreme Court ' s -decision does not apply to the 
Act's equal pay qr child labor provisions. Nor does the 

•Supreme Court's decision apply to the Age Discrimination in 
Ejpinirfllbn't Aqt (ADEA) , which' uses the enforcement provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 

The law applies both to handicapped workers and staff 
members who directly or indirectly engage in activities • 
covered by the law; it includes minimum wage, overtime ^ 
equal pay and child labor standards. FLSA is the major law 
regulating wage payments to handicapped persons in sheltered 
workshops.- The authority to permit the payment of wages ' 
below the statutory minimum Wage rate is provided in Section 
13(a)(7). 

The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act (PCA) applies to 
workers employed on Federal government ^contracts in excess 
of $10,000 for the ^manufacture or futnishing of materials, 
supplies, articles or • equipment . ^ U nder BpA, the prevailing 

• minimum wage is determined by th^lfccretar^ of* Labor on an 
in^tfstry basis. The authority t(Ji^nnit «ie payment of 
wa^s below the sti'tutory minimtun tate' is provided in 
Section 6 . 



The Service Contract Act in general .applies td Federal 
♦government service contracts regardless of the amount 'of . 
the contract. The law applies to all employees (other than 
persons employed in -a bona fide executive, administrative', 
or professional capacity) engaged in working on, or- in con- 
nection with the contract, eithe^r in performing services 
called for or in performing other necessary duties. The 
FLSA minimum , rate applies to, contracts of $2,50'0 o^ less 
and the Secx*0tary of Labor is required td make a determina- 

uP^^Y*^-"-^"^ ^^11 fringe benefit require- 
ments when 5 or more employees are involved for contracts 
in excess of ^$2,500. The minimum rates/ to be paid are those 
nSn^^ir prevailing rates, in the locality for specific 
occupational (jjassifications of ertip-loyees, or. in the caSe of 
""^■ T^!!-^^- the .cas^ of successor c ontr^^ty , th e r ates - 
Provided tor t^i the predecessor contractor's collective 
bargaining agr-eemenl:, if ^any. The authority to permit th®: 
payment of wag^s below the statutory minimum rate in 
Section 4 (b) . > 



I At the time^ of the smrvey (1973). a relatively small 
number of workshops (111) were involve^ in federal qovern- 
ment contracts but this number has indllased- significantly 
..smcfe the survey, primarly' due to the expansion of the 
Wagner-0 ' Day ^i^ct program for ^workshops . 

Worksho£^ employment is also affected, by other Federal 

>.irjl.i;jS^!?^^^L^^^^°f'^'P^^^°^^^ ^^^^.^y Health Act (OSHA) 
-in regard to th^ safety and health of worker^ thiS Civil 

Rights Act in tegard to non-discrimination in dibloyment 
^nfl^JS°'^^ religffcn, sex or national ori^^n^ 

and |:he Age Discrimination in Employment Act (ApEA) . 

Certificati^ of Workshops and Workers * 

.Sjction r4(c).ofjthe FLSA provides for the "authorization 
S ^11^1"^^^^ of subminimum wages for persons ^hose earning 
pr productive capacity is impaired by age or physical oi" ' 
faental disability. or injury in order to prevent curtiilment 
o£ opportunities fop employment. Regulations, 29 CFR Part 
525, issued pursuant to section 14(c) (Federal Register 
May 19, 1974), and made applicable to PCA and SCA by Requla- 
tions 50 CFR Part 50-201.1102 and 29 CFR 4.6(A) Cl/ 
respectively, provide fo.r th6 issuance of five types of 
certificates for handicapped workers employed in sheltered . . 
workshops,- including work activities centers:. 

* • ^ 

4 ' ^' ■ Regular Program certificates are issued 6n a, • 
group basis and may apply to an entire shop 
, or to- individual departments. The minimum 



wage set* in the dertificate may not be les3 
than 50 percent of the ^applicable statutory' 
mii^imuiU' wage. The certificate may provide for 
one rate applicable to the' tgntire shop or 
different minimums for different c^partinents. 
It may also provide a learning 'rate y a mini- 
mum wage lov^pr than the apT^IAoable ' department 
or workshop rate but npt less than 50 percent 
of the applicable FLSA minimum wage* The 
certificate rate applies to all covered 
workers in the program other than those 
qualifying for a learner or individual minimum 
rate. ' » , ' ' 

Jlvaluaiiion and Training ^.certificates are 

issued for covered clients in programs' which 
meet criteria in 'section 52^.7 (b) of the 
regul^ions. T?he regulations do not require 
.4ba4^_a-ffl4 nimum w a g e j;)e- set-Jja -tl:ys certificate 
for clients in evaluation or training, programs 
but if evalueq;5 or trainees are to be paid 
less than 50^ percent of the applicable minimum 
v/age, the program must receive prior author- 
ization (or ' certification) by the State voca- 
^ tional rehabilitation agency stipulating that 
the program (s) irteets the standards of -that 
agency or 'substantially equivalent standards. 

2. Evaluation certificates arh issued on a group 
basis for clients in those programs which 'use 
actual work to determine a client * s>potential . 

h Evaluation programs are limited genei?^lly to 
siH^- months but the p^ri^d may ber extei^ded if 
properly justified* 

3. ' Training certificates are issued on a group 

basis for clients in those programs using 
work for training a client in* a ' specif ic 
. . « skill or for work adjustment/general xork 

' training to develop acceptable patterhs of 
' ' behavior in *work situation. Training programs 
are lifnited generally to twelve months but 
longer periods may be authorized with proper 
justification. ^ 
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4. Work -Activities e^ntL 



on a grpup basis to if: ho 
ments of workshops ser^ang 
* physical or mental iihpa 
as to make their produ<:t 
quential. Such progral4s 
qualifications' .establi 
including average annudl 
tivity limitations^ majjn 
records and separate 
no minimum wage rate 
activities' centers'. 

5. individual Rate certifdcat 
' two special types of 'h^nd 



a. 
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are issued^ 
or dbpar^r.' 
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T 



seyere 
incQnse- 
srtaOT 
ons, 
fjroduc- 
s^parate 
re is 
work 



tes ^re issihed for 
icap'ped worJfers: 



Workers employed in regular program 
workshops whose Oiardicapping con/Jitiijn , 
^ and/or productive c apacity i s sojlimited 
"tlrat tTiey are unabJe to earn~tHetmiS&5n^" 
wage established „fc>r the workshop, tor 
an individual rate set bflow 50 ierdbnt 
of the statutory mlnimum^wage ral:e,Xrior 
certification or approval of the Stzlte 
rehabilitation ageAey is required. Tin no 
case may the rate be below '25 pefce^t of 
the statutory' niinijnum wage rate. 



b. 



\ 



\ 



C. 



Workers eiriployed .ih woric activitllet 
centers whose earWings regularly} amount 
to 50 percent or nlore of^the staltutpry 
minimum wage rate lover a recentl3onse.cu.- 
tive three-month ter^od, if no cither - 
suitable employmeht opportunities are . 
available to them. A limited nUmbeir of 
"such certificates may"be issuedfunder 
regulations, CtR Part ,524 goveriiing^the 
employment of handicapped workets in 
competitive industry. [ 

i 

Commen.surate Wages and Overtime Pay Requirements ' • 



Wages paid to handicapped workers in all certificated 
programs must be commensurate with wages paid to nonhandi- 
capped^workers in industry in the vicinity maintaining 
approved standards for essentially the same type, quAlity 
and quantity .of woric, but wages may 'not- be less than,' th^ 
certificate rate if one applies. i 
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Workers may, be paid at pie9e rates qx hourly /rates% ° 
All overt ipie -hours worked in a workweek must be^paid format 
not less thati one and one^-haflf ^-times the regular rate^ab' 
which the* worker is paid. *Under PLSA) wQr}^exs mast be paid 
at premium c^tes for all hours t^«>rkfed' over 40. Under PCA, 
workers are requirei4 to be paid a€||^remi\am xates for all 
time worked- over .8' hourS a day* or. 40 "hours a workweek/ whi-ch 
ever re'sults in the ^greater number ' df overtime hours." 'With^ 
respect to v/brk performed under SCA, overtitne^^pay may be 

" he FLSA or> the contract Work Hours and Safety 
which may alsd"^ require overtime - pay /for all 
ver^^ hours a day or 40 hours a workweek* whiclf 
ever results |in tWk greater nun±>er of overtime hours. Under 
SCA^ fringe .benefits , may be set fcfr contracts in excess of 
$2,500. * 1 



required by 
Standards Ac 
time, worked 



D. Recordkeeping 



are required* to ke^p tecords &s"^et out- in • 
a:9. CFR Part s 516 and 525.13. ^^|^^s 6f <^lient 
time studies, piecei rate determinations/ ^"^^ 
'ews, industry prevailing rate findir>gs,- cuid 



J^orkshei^s 
itiQnSj^ 
productivity, 
client wage 

records on pril*cing of work are included in the requirements. 
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Ill; PREVIOOS STUDIES 

■ In response J:o a directive in Section 605 of the 1966 
■Amendments; to tJ;e Ft^SA, (Public Law 89'-601) <a two-phase 
, study pertaining to -vage payments 'to handicapped ^client/ 
employees in sheltered workshops was initiated in 1967 by 
the DOL's #?age^and Hour Division. The first phase of that 
study was reported toji-he Congress in September 1967 and, 
a final report was sjibmittfid' in 1969.- Wage and enjployment^ * 
data, presebted in tftise reportsnwere obtained" from shel- ' 
tered workshops holdln^c^r^fcif icat.es that authorizejl them * 
. to employ handicapped ^rkers at' special minimum wage rates.^ 

• The Serptember, 1967 rep^t presented wage and employment 
data for two periods, one be^re and one af te-r^ Februa'ry 1, 
1967, the .effective date of .the" 1966 amendb^n-ts to FLSA. 
The 1969 report also provided tabulations of wage and 
employment data for two periods, October 1967 and March 1968 
The 1969 study compared wages paid in the two periods. by 
matched workshops and clients- in order to measure the impact 
of the second minimum wage leyel established by the 1^66 
Amendments on client "'earnings in sheltered workshops. 

.The fea^ibiflt'y of raising existing wage standards in 
"Vorkshpps -was considered by 'the st-udies and it was concluded 
that "even for most regular workshop clieijts the achievement 
of a statutory minimum wage does 'not seem realistic without 
some assistance". The reports also noted, however, that 
there WAS a clearly demonstrated ^need for more vigorous - 
admj«istE&tion of the Federal wage program for sheltered 
workshop clients. 



The r^jiorts suggested alternative aJ)proaches to be 
considered by the^ Congpess^ in order to achieve the goal of. 
(statutory) minltnuin wages for clieofc/employees in sheltered 
workshops / including:. • . . 

- wage supplements foi^^ eligitjle clients; . ^ 

- financial support^ for therapy for Workshop 
clients;. • • • 

- additional financial support for workshops for. 
training^.= including raateifialSy equipment and ^ v 
supervision; * < ' 

^ --opening of new m^3:kets for products of workshops; 
^ ' - Additional ^financial support' to. enable workshops 
to modernize facilities and methods consistefit ^ 
- ^ with needs af the client Sf . — ! 



- a technical assistance program for the workshops • 
including management a|^is£ance; 

- new out-placement services for workshop clients; 
* and 

- a revision in Federal public assistance laws or 
regulations tp provide that ^income from work 
performed in sheltered workshops not be counted 
against the amount given in public assistance^ 
at l^ast up/to^ a specified poin^t 

» 

Twd addit;Lonal studies jiandated by the Congress in-^the 
Rehabiliiation^ Act of 1973^ (Public Law 93-112) have rele- 
vance to severely handicapped clients Mn sheltered 
workshops. These studies were completed in 1974-75: 

-.1. VThe Role of ^eltered^'Workshop^in the ' , 
Rehabilitat Jbn ©f the Severely Handicapped" condiictegi by 
Greenleigii Associates was somewhat^ parallel in scope to the 
Department of Labor Sheltered WorJoShqp Sj:udy, It was ^> 
originally envisaged as a joint project with the Department 
Study but delays in ensytment^' of the Rehabilitation Act made 
a cooperative venture impractical. The Department of Labor 
proceeded independently in mid-1973 but a complete list of 
certificated >^orkshops and the approximate 'number of clients 
' e,mployed by them was provided to Greenjeigh staff by DOL 
staff. DOL representatives also served as liaison' group 
members for/ the Greenleigh Stydy* . 

' . The methodology of the Greenleigh* Study differed from 
%the DOL Study In. that . Greenleigh used a sample of 400 Work- 
Shops rath^ir than ^ the total universe of more than .2^000 
workshops i^nMuded by the DOL Study. T^e Greenleigh Study-, 
also' incl'(;i'd^df a survey through personal interview of^2,140^' 
randomly selected dllent/employees or fonner employees of 
workshops. * 

" M . ;28 . ^ 



The motivation for the" Green leigh Study was based on 
testimony during the Congressional hearings pertaining to 
Rehabilitation Act Amendments whigh suggested that;' 

^ - workshops provide su&-par -working conditions and 
wages; ' < 

- capable clients-/^e not placed in competitive 
employment by/ workshops; andy 

- long-term or extended employment in workshops 
lacjks dignity as human services outcome. 

The findings of the Greenleigh Study generally servfe-as 
reinforcement for ,the conclusions of the DOL Workshop Study 
and are referenced as appropriate in the main body of the 
report, of special interest was- the multi-faceted role of 
tHe sheltered workslfQi^ wHicrh emerged ft ofi the "stuay^ 

. As a provider .of rehabilitation services and/or 
problem ^reduction to individual handicapped ^ 
. . clients; • * <■ 

. As a developer of job opportunities and place-' 
ment for handicapped clients in*the competitive 
employment market; 

. As an employer, for severely limited clients .and 
others for whom job opportunities do not exists 
*y ,in ■ the communit^; and ' * 

. As a socialization, inforihation and recreation 
center for handicapped people who have very 
limited access to the- rest of the x^Sminunity in 
which they reside. ' ^ 



\ 



^ ' 2. The "Copiprehens ive: Needs Study of Individuals with 
the. Most Severe Handicaps" by the Urban Institute was ' 
designed to identify the most severely . tiandicapped popula- 
tion and to evaluate Jihe feasibility of serving this gro'up 
ithout having vocational objectives. This group included 
.Jnly thos^^,persons whose handicapping .condition was so * 
feevere that they could not reasonably be expected to be 
rehabilitated .for employment, but for whom a' program of' 
rehabilitation services could intprove tReir ability to live 
independently and function normally within their family and 
conimunity. • ^ ■ 

The "stxidy was • coi)ducted through data file analysis 
(including a review of state rehabilitation agfency client 
flies), client surveys, a review of- existing literature and 
constituency impact, as s^sments. ' - 



The study findirigs^are difficult ta| summarize because 
of the many variables including client volxime' (target 
popllatioifi sizeS , financing 'and administration. / The .Compre- 
'h^lliive Needs Study has relevance to the workshop study, ^ 
because it deals, with the problems af severely* disabled 
persons y a large percentage of whom could benefit from 
servic^ generally provided in sheltereu wprkshops including 
personal 'adjufetmeht training^ family and personal coun- 
seling, and social, work. ^ Major barriers- i*Qentified in the 
study — housing^ transportation, mo'biiity; physical access" 
to buildings, social* attitudes, economib ^disincentives *and 
funding resources: — were also identified "IJ^ the Greenleigh 
Study and otjier researjch sponsored by the bepitrtment of 
Health, Ed\ifc£ion^ and Welfare as barriers to clients 
seeking services ^and/or employment in rehabilitation ^ ^ 
fa^iliti^^,"^ especially workshops and^ work activities centers. 



The Study concludes that the severely disabled have 
little hope for employment 'in the competitive laboj: market 
because of 'the complexity of their needs. It recommends 
that, the workshop movement* be expanded to accommodate an 
esjzimatediBne million severely disabled persons who could 
benefit from extended, long-ter^ i^heltered employment. ' 
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IV. The dol sheltered workshop study 



A. ' Background . • v . . . , 

'. , • ■ ^ ' ' 

• This study of , sheltered workshops and handicapped 

, persons served by them represents a comprehensive and 
systejnatic collection and arialysis of data in response to 

. requests and interest^ of several groups.' Standing 
corranittees of.boj^h the U.S. Senate"^ and the House of • Repre-^ 
sentatives have requested information concerning the ^ 

. operations and polities of sheltered workshops in order to 
have a better basis f&c considering legislation affectihg ' 
workshops. The DOL-'s Ajfivisory Committee on S helt ered Work- 

^. shops requested data necessary for an evaluation of ihe * 
work activitie.s center" concept established by the' 1966 
Amendments to the FLSA. 

> In addition^ the DOL's Employment and Training 
Adminislaration is interested Tn the- feasibility of utilizing 
workshops as a resourse fot providing training and job 
opportuhities for hard-to-place, sociall-y "disadvantaged" 
honhandi capped individuals. 

> " i» 

The DOL IS Efesponsible for issuing certificates* 'to 
qualified shelt^ed workshops and:} for monitoring the com- . 
pliance of such workshops wi<h the requirements of' Section ' 
14(c) of the FLSA and the regulation^ thereur^er. Iii ■ 
addition it has been as'signed responsibility for impletaen- ' 
tation of Section 503 of the Rehabilitation Aat of 1^73 
(Public Law 93-112) regarcJing employment of hahdicappeii ' 
persons, by Federal government contractors. Sheltered work- 
shops are expected to =play a significant role in developing 
qualified handicapped persons for the Section 503 proaram. 

• ' ' '• , ' " • 

B. Objectives of the Study ' ■ 

This study, w^s developed a» a multi-purpose' operation 
intended to assifet the many interested organizations and 
agencies in evaluating the existing progreima and planning 
for the improvement of services to handicapped- persons in • 
the futures - -^.^ , 
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The/primarii .objectives of th^ study were! as follows: 

1:. To* determine the^feasibility of raising 
J existi?ig wa^e. ^andsfltds for sheltered wbrk- 
• ' shop clients; ^ - ^ . 

r.2. To •ev^Lluate the effects pf separation of the 
wbrk' ^ctiv^ties .-center clients (inconsequen- 
tial- producers) from, regular progrcon clients 
(J^etter producers) as provided by the 1966 
* Amendments to the FLSA; , 
• 3. 'To determine the prevalence^ extent and type 
of fringe benefits provided to handicapped 
workers^ and th^ir participation^ in collec- 
tive bargaining; 
^4.^ 'To a'seertrain the workshops' capacity for 
* ♦ ..serving additional clients; J 

5V," To^evalucite the wprksh^ for 

i* feerving disadvantaged; nonhalidicapped 
' persons; 

6. ffo determine the extent of educational 
. ' , .and/(?r therapeutic programs and services 

required to enhance the movement of handi- 
capped clients intd competitive employment; 
and . . w V ^ 

J. / To *evaluate the; impact of Federal ^ployment 
iand, training progra^s^on sheltered workshops 

Sec'o^^dary objectives of the study inclu^edj 

' 1. - To identify the types of commodities- and 
>Bfervices availably for procurement by -the 
' Federal ^goVerhment uader the terms of the 
« / -WagYier-O'Day Act- (Eublic^ Law 93-28).; and ' 
- 2. To identify additfonal legislation -and/or 
^ ' legislative changes necessary to enhance 

employment opportunities for handicappe(? . 
persons.* ^ ^ , 




v. CHARACTERISTICS OF WORKSHOPS AND CLIEN*!^ 

Tables 1 and 2 present' the ntunericaj. and percent^- ^ 
distributions of worTcshops and clients .by type, -of c>rganiza- 
tion, type of operation, and type o£ program. : " ' 

' A. Workshops - ' if ' 

> ^ • / • . - 

" Of the 1,786 workshop establi'shmeij'ts reporting, three- 
foiifths were operated as -private cprpjjrations or components 
and the remaining fourth were publicly operated., Ninety-cme 
percent of the Vstablishnients were certificated by the DOL 
under the FLSA vfhile the remaining nine percent of the work- 
'shops were operating without- certification by the DOL (See 
'Technical Note C5) . • ', ' • 

For purposes of thi^ study data are reporte.d for 
workshop establishments and for workshop programs-. One or 
more programs may operate within a single workshop estab- 
lishment. .Three, types of workshop programs are identified:- 

• • * f 

- regular program workshops* . ^ 

- work activities, centers 

- training and/or evaluation programs 

Of tlfie 2,530 workshop programs reporting, nearly one-half 
were work activities centers and one-t^^ird were regular , 
' program workshops.. Sixty-eight percent of the workshop 
programs operated afe single program establishments , i.e. , 
no other workshop program operated jvith them, A majority 
of the single program establishments were work activities 
centers. 

B. Clients 

The average daily ' attendance (ADA) during the reporting 
year was 96,076 for workshops participating in the study. 
-The distribution of clients by program geherally followed 
the -workshop distribution with 85 percent in 'regular program 
workshops and work activities centers, and 15 percent in 
tr^^ining and/or evaluation programs. The <:_lients were 
evenly divide'd between single jMrogram and- multiple program 
establishments.-' • . 
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Table 1. 



JlwerlMl and perc^t distribution of sheltered Worfcs^ amf clients by certlficatfon 
IsUtus end ominUatlon byjy^ of workshop progrM, 4Jn1ted SUtes, 1973 / 



' Type of workshop pregraii 


: Certificated 
• Total workshop 


H^ncertt flea ted 
workshops 


Private • 
' ^ workshops i 


Piibfic 
w6rkshops 




; Wuwbcr . : > Percent 


Wtwber ; Fertent 
• 



00 



Nuii^tr of reporting woHciHop estab* ' 
. lIshMnts 1/ 

Totel nuiber of workshop p r og r am 
iTIl regglar progran workshops 
All work activities centers 
All training and/or evalultloff 
prograas 

Regular prograa workshop only * 
Mork ectlvftles centef only 
Training and/or evaluation pro-* 

graitt only 
. Regular prograw workshop and 

work activities center 
Regular prograa workshop and trains 

Ing and/or evaTiitlon programs 
Work activities center and train- 

Ino end/or evaluation prograas " 
Regular prograi workihop* work 

activities center and training 

and/or evaluation programs ^ 



Nui^er of clients, totel 2/^ 
All regular prograai workshops 
All work activities centers 
All training and/or evaluation 
raiB 



Regular prograw workshop only 

Work activities center only 

Training ^nd/or evaluation pro- 

• gra«s only 
*i Regular prograw workshop and 
work activities center 

Reoular progran workshop and train- 
ing and/or evaluation programs ' 

Work activities center and traInX 
Ing and/or evaluatlaw program 

Regular progra* workshop, work , 
activities center and training 
and/or evaluation progra^ 



Ondupncated tetel. 

Average dally client attendance. 



Kdrkshops 



- " 1,786- 


TOO 


1.623 

1 

2,355 
787 
1..093 


91 


' 163 


9 


1*315 


76 


421 


24 


2.530 
«1 
^.167 


100 
.100 
100 


93 
92 
94 


175 
64 
74 


7 
8 
6 


* •2*030 
725 
873 


X 80 


126 
294 


cv 

•^-^^ 15 
25 


512 


100 




93 


37 


7 


432 


84\ 


80 


16 


. 339 
809 


100 
100 


' 294 
741 


84 

92 


55 
68 


16 
8 


. 267 
559 


79 V 
. 69 


^ 72 
^\ 250 


21 

31 > 


77 


100 


49 


64 


28 


36 


42 


55 


>>* 


M5 , 


126 


100 


123 


98 


3 

c 


2 

• 


107 


85 


^ .19 


15 . 


203 


100 


/ 197 


97 


' 6 


r 


183 


90 


20 


iO 


49 


100 


46 


94 


3 


6 * . 


*39 


80 " 


10 


20 


183 


100 


Ifa ^ 


100 


- 

Clients 


- 


168 


92 




8 


98.076 
36.978 
46.273 


IQO 
100 
100 


*9r.i»4 

34.181 
43.445 

0 


9J. 
92 
94 


' 6.882 
2,797 
2.828 


7 

t 

6 


78.089 
32.534 
33.110 


80 • 
88 

71. 


4|il.987 
4.444 

13.16a 


2S 
12 
29 


14.825 


100 

\ 


13.566 - 


92 


1.257 


8^ 


12.445 


84 ^ 


2.380 . 


16 


14.774 
34^32 


100 
100 


12,262 
3t#75 


83 
92 


2.512 
2.757 


17 
8 


ll\807 
22.973 


80 

66 - 


2.^7 
11,759 


20' 
■ 34 


2.9bl , 

>> 


100 


1.797 


)S2 


1.104 


38 


1.420 * 


48 


1.4l91 


51 


7.810 


IQD, 


' 7,68a 


' 98 


12* 


2 


6.426 


82 


1.384 


18 



17.876 
3.580 

1^.403 



100 
100 

100 



17.619 
3.450 

16.403 



99 
96 

100 



257 
130 



16.843 
2.879 



94 
80 



15.741 



1,033 
701 

662 



6 
20 



35 



Source: Appendix Ubies N6. 



Typ€j)f workshop progrM 



Total lAjMber of workshop prograi^ 
All reguUr program workshoprs 
411 work activities c«iters 
All tra1n1n9 and/or evaluation 
programs 

Total workshop esUbllshiients 1/ 
Regular program workshop only 
Work actlvUles center only 
Training and/or evaluation pro- 
grans only 
Regular program worksl\pp and work 

activities center! 
Regular ^rogran anrf^ralnlng 
and/or evaluation prograatt 
Work activities center and train* 
ing and/or evaluation program . 
^t^mt pfdgraB-worTsbap. wbrt 
activities center, and train- 
ing and/or evaluation pr 



Hwiber of clients. toUl 2/ 
Alt regular prograa workshops 
All work 'activities ce^Jers ^ 
All training and/or evaluation 



Regular program workshop only ' 
Work activities center only 
Training and/or evaluation pro- 
gran only 

prfaraM workshop and work 
. actMi^^enttr 
Regular ^Mha workshop and train- 
ing and/or evaluation progrMs 
Work activities center and train- 
ing and/or evaluation programs 
Regular progrM workshop, work 
activities cent«r. ^nd train- 
ing and/or evaluation programs 



ToUf 



Percent 



2.530 
851 
1.167 

512 

1.786 
339 
809 



.1/ tMuplfcated count. ^ 

Avtregd dally client attendance. 

Appendix tables 1-6. 
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Certificated 

workshops 

Number ^ 



Percent 



Noncertl flea ted 
workshops 



Wuwber ; Percent 



Private 
workshops 



Percent 



Wumbei 



^bWc 
workshops 



Percent 



100 
34 
46 

20 

lOO 
19 
46 



77 


4 


126 


7 


203 


1 1 


49 


' 3 


183 


lb 


98.076 


100 


36.978 


38 


46.273 


47 






.14.825 


* 15 


J4.774 


15 


^34.732 


3$ 


2.901 


3 


7.810 


8 


17.87S 


18 


3.580 


4 


16.4^^3 


17 



2.355 


100 


175 


1.^3 


33 


64 




47 


74 


475 


20 


37 


1*323 


100 


163 


284 


17 


55 


741 


46 


68 


49 


3 


28 


123 


8 


3 


197 


12 


6 


46 


- 3 ^ 




183 


Jl 





91.194 
34.181 
43.446 

13.568 

12.262 

31 ,m 

1.797 
7.^ 
17.619 « 
3.450 

16.403 



100 
37 
^48 

15' 

13 
35 

2 

8 

4 

^ Iff. 



Workshops 

100 
37 
42 

21 



100 
33 
42 

17 

2 

4 

2 



2.030 


TOO* 


500 


100 




36 


126 


25 


873 




9<ka 












432 


21 


30 


16 


1,365' 








100 


421 


100 


267 


20 


72 


17 


559 


J' 


250 


.59 


. 42 


3 




8 


107 


8 




5 










183 


• 13 


20 


5 


39 






- ' 2 










168 


12 


15 


4 



Clients 



6.882 
2.797 
2.828 


100 
41 
41 


78,069 
32,534 
1 33,110 


MX) ' 
42 
42 
• • 


19,987 
4,444 

13.1P3 


100 
22 

. 66 


1.257 


18 


12,445 


16 


2,380 • 


. 12 


2.512 
2.757 




11,807 
22*973 


15 
29 


2,W 
11,759 


15 
59 


•1,104 


16 


1,420 


2 


h481 




122 


2 


6,426 


-8 


. 1,384 


7 


257 


4 


16,843 


22 


1,033 


5 


130* 


K 


, 2,879 


'4 


701 


4 






15.741 


?n 


662 


3 
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. Eighty /percent of the clifents were served in privately 
operated workshops and 20 percent in publicly operated work- 
shops. A major portion^Qf the clients in publicly operated 
workshops were in work activities centets and two-thirds of , 
these centers served primarily mentally •retarded persons. 

• * 

Only seven percent of the clients were served in 
noncertificated programs excej^t that 17 percent of the 
clients in single program regular program workshops and 38 
percent of the clients in single program training and/or 
evaluation program establishments weye ' in noncertificated 
workshops. 

C. ' Workshop Classif icaferon by Primaify , Disability Group 

Wbrkshops were grouped according to the primary 
discJDility or disabilities represented in the client popula- 
tion served. Data were collected separat;ely for disabilities 
with substantial numbers of clients — those that served a 
substantial numlj^r of clients with one type of disability 
were classified by that disability^ and those that served 
more than oiue. major disability type but not a majority of 
any <|fie type were classified as "general^ workshops. Those 
workshops that, served a major disability group that was not 
larg^ enough in nvimbers in, that type of workshop were, 
gfeuped in a "mii^cellaneQus** category (e.g. ^ cerebral palsy ^ 
cardiac, orthopedic). ^These ' clqissifications (groupings) 
were identified throughout the report eis ••primary- disability 
groups'* to describe the type of disability of most (but not 
necessarily all) of its c^lients. > 

Of the total workshop programs report ingV^one-ha If 
were classified as mentally retarded programs and one-thijrd 
were classified as |tn^ral programs. (Appendix tables 1 and 2) 
Each of the other groups — blind, mental illness, alcoholic/ 
* and mriscellaneovus — represented six percent or -Ipss for 
each category. * 

Of the regular program workshops about one-half were 
classified as general workshops, one-fourth as mentally 
retarded and 12 percent as blind w6rkshops. 

Nearly three-fourths of the work T*cti\^les centers 
were classified as progfama for the mental 1^ retarded and 
neaifly -one- fifth were classified as general workshops, 

General prograitys constituted half of the, training 
and/or evaluation programs while slightly more than one-' ^ 
third .were mentally retarded group programs. 
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Two-thirds pf the Clients in regular program- workshops 
were in general wSrkshops; three-fourths of the clients in 
work activities centers were in mental 1^^ retarded centers; 
more than half of the clients' in training and/of, evaluation 
' programs were in general' programs and nearly one-third were 
i-n mentally re^ftrded programs. 



D. 



National Organization 'Member Workshops 



■ Data were ai^o 'summarized separately fdr workshops • 
which were members of ^selected, national organizations:' sjfcbd- 
!!J: o?'?*^^^^''^^^ °^ America (GIA) , National .Industries 
the Blind (NIB), and Volunteers of Americd- (VdA) . GIA m^'er 
workshops were classified a's general workshops; NIB membe* • 
workshops were, classified as blind woi»kshops: and VOA 
member workshops were classified as alcoholic workshops . ' 
(Appendijc tables 7.-10). , 

3^16 membership of the national orgaixizations was md^y 
in ^regular program workshops. GIA w6rkshops representedzB*^ 
percent of total regular program workshops and served 41 
percent^of the clients; NIB workshops represented 9 percent 
of regular program workshops and clients; and VOA workshops 
represented 4 percent of regular program workshops and 2 
percent of the clients. 



Primary Disabilit j y of Clients 



mJ "collected for the survey week including 

May 15, 19^ provided information on the' primary disability 
of each client receiving wages (Appendix table 13). .Client 
er^bd ^^""^ collected for tSe annfial reporting 

Fifty-seven percent of the clients served iri' all 
workshops had mental .retardation as their primdry, disability. 
This group had the largest percehtage in each of the 
programs — ■ thirty .percent of the clients in regular program 
workshops, more than^three-fourths^ in work activities 
centers and half of the total number in training vand/or 
evaluation programs. 

Nearly all. workshops served more than one disability, 
especially the mentally retarded .clientW in additioff to • 
their primary group. About two-thirds of the worjishops 
served clients with mental -illness/eihotlonal handicaps but 
less than half of the workshops servfed viftually- handicapped 
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The concentratiojn of disabilit:y tyjies ij v/orkshops ^ 
seemed to ^reflect the general level of^ physical and/or mental 
function of the^ type of client. Blind/visually handicapped 
clients were 'found mostlij^^n regular program workshops where-^ 
as ino9.t of the mentally retitded clients were served in work* 
activities, centers. Mental illness clients were distributed 
almost equally among the three programs but three-fourths 
of the orthopedically handicapped clie^nts v;ere found ^in 
' jcegular .program workshops. i _ 



F. Sex of Clients 



The May 1973 payroll data also in9lbateS the sex of 
clients: fSro^les comprised from 43 to 46 percent c^f clients 
^n the programs and males from 54 to 57 percent (Appendix 
table 14) . . ' • < • , • 

G. Average -Daily CMent Attendance 1ADA ) 

Workshops reported an average daily client attendance 
for the year ol ^,0^7^ t:lieiits^n ali-^pro^rama^ (ajttendance 
during the survey week of May -1973* wa-s 88,791 or 91 percent 
of the a^inual average daily attendance) . - ' ' . ' 

.The average daily attendance per workshop establishment 
"reporting. was^ 55 ciients. The average daily client atten- 
dance per 1 workshep^progjram was as follows-: ^ \ 



J 



Regular progiram workshops 
Work Activities centers 
Training and/or evaluation 
programs 



43 
40 
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More than one-thxrxi-CJf^the regular program. workshops 
,ar>d work* activities^ centers Jxad fewe* than^ 20 clients '^ADA)* 
and three-fourths had fewer jthan 50 cMents. • . ^ ■ 

The training a'hd/ot jevaluatioA programs tended ^ be 
"^ven smaller in client-size ^pufc thi*- «^as r^ot very signifi- 
cant..because 85 percent ot mese programs were operated as : 
parts of multiple program" estaplishments. , ^ ' * ' 
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Following is a comparison of the distribution" of ' 
clients by work shop .employjnejit size in the 1973 SAudy with 
the comparable ^distribution found in the 1967 Stud? of Worlc- 
shops by; the DOL: . • ' , ^u. y ui. yvu^is. . 



All workshops 
Number Percent 



of • • 
clients 



of • 
total 



Percent. of clients in workshop with 
Fewffr Fewer ' Fewer 2b0 



tlfen 20 

clients 



than 50 
clients 



than 200 
client? 



Clients 

^a%), pr 
/ gram 



in 



1967 
1973 

clients .in 
regular \ 

^ program ' 
work- * 
shop^s : 

196?' 

f 

i9fi. . . 



35,460 100 



98^76 



100 



14 



32-' 



59 



81 
88 ' 



or more 
clients- 



3 



12 



1.4,474 
36,97^ 



100 

100, 



23 



40 



70 



98 



30^ 



The "percentage of cltente in the fewerrthan-20-clients ' , 
workshops doubled fp£ the. total workshop operation* and 
tripled fqr reigular proigyram'; workshops-. The 1967« -report did 
not present data oji'Vork .activities center s'ize separately 
be-cause it vfas; relatively new concept ^but the rapid ' ' 
gcpwth pattern presented lat^'suggtfS^I a substantial 
incr^^^e^ small wojfk. activities centers. ' . ' 



'H. 



Y^ars , of Operation- of J^orkshotas" 

L<?nc 



?€■ the workshop* didFnot ^ireikly correlate , 
r€l -Ut^ client emploj^nent or services provided. 



The aqe 

with the ie.v61 ^uig/±uynu^in, or services provided, 

but new workshops were shown to be.le^s ef fective*.in sbme 
functions. • The distlribxltion of 'workshops by years-of 
pperalfcien (Appendix table 15) shpws .fchat 11 percent were 
.one^r.old or less ^nd one-f if tfi; were less than '3 years 
oid,.^^ more than^ onei-third less than S years old. Work ■ 
activi-e^^es- centers tended to be newer; more thefn half were 



less-.thaV S^^Jjrs old^- compai^ ;^th" one-f if th"of' tjle -regular 

'icfte«, 



program workshops. ' The «(ess^an-5"year aSe "indie- 
establishment/after.enactfflar^ 1966 AmertSmenta to the 



I > ' Grpwth of Workshops 

The . Wage and Hour Di^sion compiles periodic data on 
the number of certificate^ workshops and clients sei^ve^ by 
i-h pmi D ata have been suirgnarized and compared fpr, thi;ee 
periods considered to be 'significaht ih "the .workshop study - 
Match 19GS\ June 1973^ and *June» 1976 ^ — because they ^relate 
to data 'analysis periods*. * 



* . The growth of workshop programs in these periods was 
mostly in work activities centers: 

' ' \ * ' - > 

Growth Growth 

.Certificated Nu^iber . 196-8-73 Number .1968-76 

' wj^kshop March June Num- Per- June ^ Num- Per- 

progr^s \ 196'8 1973 • ber_ ' cent 1976 . ber cent 



Regular pro- , • . . - / ' - • . 

gsam work- * ^ % • ' > 

shops ^ ' -^660 ^,056 ^fe6 _ . 60 J./327 ; 667 101 ^ 
4 ^Wprk actlv- . ^1^. 

' J /dti«es ^cen- ^ - ^ 

^ ters . > 468 l.t^a , . ^03^ -2/252^ 1^784 1 381, 



Training an<i/. 
\or evalu- 
ation pro- 



(ation pro--'^ .. ' , ■ - r - , , # , 

#t^lps \ ^ 657^ 1^ — ^ ^839 - 182 ^ ^ . 

/ ^ . To^^i'aii . • y . -V r 

. > • - pro-ams/ 1,12B. 1,13^:' 2^003 .178 4/4r8 3v290^,. J 2Sl i» 

■< ■. • ■ - » J . ■ - ■ ■■ \ ' - 



ir ' ^ 1/ Training- and/or evaluation programs wete hot* re'ported . ' '^^ ▼ 
\ ; separately '.in the 1968 »tudy> d^ta fer' those, pri^grams' were • 
' included -in the regular program workshop^otali * , *. * 

V' atoOrce'^ '^U.-S. Departme.rv^'of Labor, Division Wage H0U5 • • v 
• statistic^. t '^^ ' " 
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The growth in thfe 'number of clients served in ttie ' 
certificated workshop programs in the 1968-73 and the 1968- 
76 periods wag also concentrated in work activities centers 
' greater than jthe growth of the other two programs 

combined. The number bf .clients' tripled in the five^ear 
. period between the two studied and has more than doubled 
. in- the threfe-year .^)eriod . following the 1973 i^dw. Over • 
the eight-year period 19^8-76 seventy percent -of total 
y workshop client growth^was in worlc activities centers: 

» ' • Growth * Growth 

"^P® °f Number ■ 1968-73 Number 1968-76 

. workshop March jHne Num- , i>er- Jurie PiTT 

; program 1968 • 1^ ber_ Ncent • 1976 ber_ cent 

Regular . * • 

program . ' 

worksrtops 17,428 29,758 12,5^0 . 71 33,837 16,409 94 
JWork activ- * - , ^ 

■ * ities cen- ' . 

■ Training ^^'^^^ 42,403 • 28,278 200 . 88,735, 74,610 528 
and/or ^ 

evaluatj.on ^ . 

• .programs , 7,9y 1S,187 ' 7,21? 90 22,8lb 14,8^ 3.87 

Total ■ , 

. . clients 39,524 87,348 47,824 121 "'145,442 105,918 268 



Source: .U.S. Department of Labor, Division, of Wage Hour 
St^is'tics. 
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The changing composition of the client population is 
iQsflected yn. the percentage of clients served in each of the 
three periods. - 

^ . ' • Percent of clients , 

Type of, pro-am / - 1968 , 1973 /; ^ 1976 



Regulaf program 

workshop 44 34 > .23 

Wo^k activities ^{ 
^ center 36 • . ^ 49 61 

Trailing and/or \ . * ^ 

evaluation . ^ - . . 

program ^ ^ 20 - 17 . * 16 

Total all programs 100 100 ' ^' 100' 

. Two explahtions for the growth, in work 'activities 
center clients are suggested: * (1) The national "dei^MtitU- 
tionalizatiojji." movement which w^^ returning mentally^ 
iretarded persons and persons* recovering from mental illness 
to the coitanunity frcta state institutioas; and (a# the* 
expansion of \ funding .for sopial services Jhd ej^tended cate 
for severely handicaj>ped' persons under Federal, State and 
logal government suppoft 'oTOgrams ' * 

Another possil^e factor in the shift of clients may 
have been the .o^reater flexibility acpoiTded a work activ- 
ities cSnter under FLSA^ regulations as^compared to the 
requiremrnt&;qf" a reguldV prog^an workshop operation. In ^ 
order to sei;ye the serevWly l^^fRLted , iSXlent the workshops 
may have elected to secure .^t^ork activities center 

'certificate, involvin^;a^ graijp^certif icate, rather than 
attempting to, serve 'those* clientdf who cannot' meet regular 
program worksjhop standards\^t^hrough ^TWSsj^se of individual 
rate certificates. ,;Tba need for a closer examriation of 

^the. work ^ctXv^ties 'center operation, is sugge^$d to 
de^rmine wh'ethex -"the; shiit has in fact .^suited in expanded 
services to qlj.dntl5 \ii&fth gr6ateV*severity .of disability.- 

A cqmparsjlon of the^9'67 and i$73^ studies shows that 
the greatest ^ grawth has been in programs serving primarily 
the mentally retarded* perscyis and the greatest percentage 
increase was for^Tnental illness groups.. These aye the i 
dominant groups /in wprk itctivities center^ and are generally 
considered ,tjie most pef\lferly limited clients. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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J. ' geographic Distribution of Workshops and Clients ^ ^ 

The geographic distribution of workshops generally 
follows the distribution of the total population in, the 
y^^it^d states^ with the highest number of workshops being 
in the North Central area and the lowest number ^being in 
_tlLeJ?est_LAppendix table 11) • The distribution of clients , 
follovfs the same general pattern. The North Central region 
contains, 33 percent of all wprkshop es^tablishments and 
serves 33 percent of all clients; the West contains 17 . 
percent of all workshop establishments and serves the same 
percentage of clients • 

' ' the distribution of workshops by State also follows 
population density xates (Appendix table* 15) .. ..New York 
has the highest number, followed J)y California, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and Ohio — in that order. Fourteen states' had 
fewer th^n 10 ^rkshOps. 

K. Workshop Current Client Capacity and Potential 

On^ of the objectives of the study was to analyze the. 
current capacity of workshop^ and determine the potential 
for serving more handicapped persons and/or other nonhandi- 
capped persons. 

m 

.Workshops were asked to provide estimates of: 

. V Tbtai number of clients served during the 

' ^ year (it should be noted that these data ^ 

^ may hav^' included clients who received 
rehabilitation services but were not employed 
• . in work programs) ; 

- Average daily client atTtendance durihg the 
year^ by type of workshop program; 

- Hd^ghest nxamber served during ^ny one week; 

- Maximum number of handicapped persons that 
^ could be served daily — taking into account 

the size of the facility and assuming ade- 
q\aate staff and work Available; 

- Comparison of 'maximum capacity to workshop 
,capacity in February 1967; and 

- Additional number of handicapped persons that 
could be served daily' with present staff 

. ' (assuming the availability of sufficient " 

work) . . , 
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^•iTable. 3^ provides * a summary of data presented in^ 
Appendix tables ?l-23. The annual number of clients served 
in all progtams was 2.7 times the average; number served 
dailV* 'The. highest rate or, turnover was in training and/6r 
>evalu*ition programs (4.3) in which clients arfe provided, 
searvices and moved out ^ to other programs and/or emi)lQyment. 
The lowest turnover was_in woi^k activities denters in which 
clients are considered to be Incoqi^equential produce fs~cm<fl 
An need of extended services. ^ 



Workshops were sxiBstantially underutilized. Nearly 
half of the workshopls' reported additional unused capacity. 
JJhe estimates indicate a capacity to serve almost twice ^the 
number of blients actually searved during' the year if 
adequate staff and work were available. ' 
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Table 3. Sheltered workshop Qurrent capacity and potential for 
- serving additional clients, 1973 



vo 



Total clients served 

during year 
Highest nmnber of 

clients served during 

amy one^ week 
Average rfaily attendance 



Maximum ntHPsr that csm 
be served daily 2/ ' 
. Percent of average 
daily attendance 

Workshops that can serve 
additional clients in 
present facility: 2/ 
Average' daily 
attendance 
.^ Additional clients . 
/ that cam be served 
. Perc^t of average 
daily attendance. 



^ All 
worksdiops 

267,920 



120,997 
98,076 



188,240 
192 

. 1/115 
39,962 
28,014 
47 



Regular 
workshops 

"118,167 



.45,3^6 
36,978 



72,682N^ 

197 

580 
28,019 
13,900 

50 



Work 
activi Lies , 
ccntera*' 



85,:^ 



56^263 
46,273 

85,39& 
185 



617 
22,609 
8,997 
40 



' Training 

and/or 
evalua t ion 



i . 



programs 



64,362 



19 , 40i8 
14,825- 




298 
9,334 
5,117 
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1/ »Ass\iniing adequate sta^f and wojrk available. ; — ; 

2/ With Rresent staff assuming Available and suf fi-cient'work'. 

Source;" Appendix tables 21-23.^ ' * 
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^Client Applicants for Service, Rejections an<^ Lay-offs 



A handicapped person becomes involved in workshop 
services, including employment, through a variety of entry 
methods: ' referral by a ^sponsoring (fee paying) agency, by 
another agency providing services, by^pther comiftunity 
agencies or individuals, or by self referral. Entry may ^ 
also be gained by transfer from another agency , school on 
institution. Handicapped persons may make application , for 
services • such %s training or evaluation and be transferred 
to an employment .program^ ilpbn completion of evaluation 
and/dr training. A client also may be placed in employment 
in a regular progranr workshop or ? work activities center 
directly from application status. 

The acceptance of a handicaj^ed person into a workshop 
program is affected by a variety of circumstamces and 
condition^. Workshops were asked to provide data on the 
number of persons malting application for services, the 
number rejected and -the primary teason ''for rejection. 



1. Client appl^bcations and non-acceptsmce 



\ 



Regular program workshops reported a total of 99,527 
applications for services; nearly one^third were not 
apcepted. The nibst 'frequent reason for rejection was "lack 
of work" (Appendix table 28) . ' ' ^ . 

One-fifth of the 59,645 applicants €or services in* work: 
^activities centers were ntrtoaccepted, mostly because of lack 
of space, but frequently because the client ' s 'disability* was 
too severe. - ^ 



^Oyer 90 percent of the 59,885 applicants for training 
and/or evaluation program sejrvice^ were accepted. Of the* 
^ nine percent who were reriected most had disabi]#.ties that 
vgiere considered too severe. The lack of training fee was 
not a significant cause \ six* percent of clients not accept 
ted were rejected for 'tjiis' reason,, and only nine perce^nt . 
beiause' of lack of adequate funding. ' ' 




•S 

In the . acceptance of clients in 'all programs financial ^ 
.support did not appekr to be a "significant factor. • 

2. «eiient lay-offs for lack'Of work 

The. problem of lay-off? was also explored in the survey 
to determine the extent, frequency and degree of lay-offs 
of clients. The response by the workshops indicated that 
tMg..jfgas.. nQt..a._JDttajQr problem (Appianrij x .table 291 

Less than one-third of the regular program workshops 
reported client lay-offs. Only four percent, of the clients 
. served were laid off and the length of lay-off was less 

th^n four weeks for nearly two-thirds of the clients involved. 

The problem was even less significant in the other 'two 
programs. Only 12 percent of the «ork activities centers 
reported lay-offs involving 5 jJercent of their clients. 
Less than" ten percent of^the training and/or evaluation 
programs had clients laid-off during the year, and an 
insignificant one percent of their clients were involved 
In both programs ittpst of the lay-offs were <5f less than 
four weeks duration. 

r 
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VI. FINAliCIAL OPERATIONS -OF WORKSHOPS 

I. . ^ 

The ^primary objective of the- workshop is to provide 
rehpibilitation services including employment to handicapped , 
persons, and the financial operation has a major impact on 
the effectiveness of the workshop in meeting its primary 
objective. 

The workshop survey . collected data which permit an 
emalysis of the -financial operation. TJie data show that two 
types of funding exist in a majority of workshop operations: 
"Capital funding" which pertains to income and expenditures 
for buildings and major equipment, and "operating funding" 
^ich pertains to income and expenditures related to the • 
operation of, the workshop organization. ^ 

This section will review and analyze finangial data^ by 
source and type, as reported by the workshops for calendar 
or fiscal year' 1972 or 1973. Informal comments from shel- 
tered worktop directors and Advisfcry Committee members 
suggest that these* data may represent a more reli2||lLe' 
profile of the current workshop operation than similar 
data for calendar/fiscal year 197 4 or "1975 t>ecause the 
impact of the economic recession (during 1974 and 197 5^/ 
caused wide fluctuations in workshop operations, especially 
in the work program. 

« 

Any iftterprfetation of financial data should take into 
consideration the time differences and changes in the 
economy bnd -the Federal fundiag program which may have. . 
occurred\in the intervening period. 
* 

" "A. Operating Income 

s 

Wirkshbp operating income derives from three major 
source categories: ^ , * 



c 



- ' Income from work program - receipts for the 

production of goods and services by employees.' ^ 

- Inc6me from evaluation and training fees - 
receipts for rehabilitatibh seifMces provided 
to handicapped clients. \ ^ ^ 

- Subsidy income *r gifts, grants, membership ^ues, 
emaowments agid allocations by community funding 
agencies to assist in underwriting an operating 
deficit ihcurred by the .workshop, or to support ^ 
special operations within the workshop. 
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In this study the filrst two types (indome from 
work and -fees)-- were combined • into "earned operating income" - 
which represented income generated (or produced) by the 
workshop clie;it$ and the staff. , 

•1. Income by major 'sources - all programs 

• i ^ " . ' 

Regular program workshops depended on the work - 
program for nearly three-fourths of their operating income 
while the work activities centers received less than a third 
of their operating income from that sourfire (Table 4). 

Subsidy income was the largest source of support 
for work activities centers but the' average siibsidy per work- 
shop was higher for regular program workshops than for work 
activities centers. • \ . . 

Training and evaluation programs received nearly 
one-half of their irfcome froi!f«fees and the balance was 
divided almost evenly between the other two sources, 

* 

The average work- pJrogram income for work activities • 
centers was only ten percent of the regular program workshop 
even though the average daily attendance size difference was 
Yn^^n^*^^^^^ clients in regular program workshops and 

40 clients in work activities centers. 

, Fees for training iod evaluation were not restricted 

to training and evaluation programs. Two-thirds of the, 
training and evaluation fees went to regular , program work- 
shops and work activities centers, suggesting that a . 
significant i)umber of clients were receiving evaluatipn or 
training without being in a separately identified training 
or evaluation program. ■ 



r 



* Table 4. Ai>Jiual operating income of sheltered workshops 
^ major source, 1972 ^ • * 

-z : » ' — ' ' ' ■ 

\Ainount^ / . Average income 

^ ^. * (in thousands) ^Percent , (ia thousands) 



All wor 



kAops/all programs 
le from work program 



Income from work program $232,101 59 §131 

' Income from training and • . \ • 

evaluation fees ' 72,411 19 64 

Subsidy inqom? % 86,269 , 22'' 67 

Total operating income 390,781 ^ l&O * 219 

Regular program workshops ^ 

Income frbm- work program . 192,489* 73 232 

Income ^oti training and ' • . 

evaluation fees * 28,290 11 56 ^ 

♦Subsidy income * r 41,:182 , . 16 66 

/ Total operating income * 261,961 , 100 . 3t)8 

Work activities centers , ' - 

Income from work program 26,466 ^ 3l ^ 23' 

Inc on^ from trainipg and • 

evdjEition fees 22,754 27 » 40 

Sttt>^i^ income 33,799 41 44 

'Tt)tal operating incbme 83,019 100, 72 

Training and/or eval.uation . , > ' 
- programs ^ , 

Income from^work program £3,147^- 29 ' 40 

Income from' training- aij4 . \, - ^ 

evaluation fees . 21,36^r^ 47 71 

Subsidy income 11,289 ' 24 48 " 

Total operating incx^e 45,803 100 90' 



All operating income 



Regular program workshops 261,960^' '67 ' 3*08 

Work activities centera ,83,018 - 21 ; .72 

Training and evalucftion ; • . . ^ 

programs ^ , ^ ' ^^,803 *12 . 90, 

Total all operating 390,781 • IW . 219 

income* ^ ' ^ 



Source : Appendix tables 45-49, 



'2. Incoms by primary dis^ility 'group 

classifi J^K,? ''^^ wide variation between, workshops • 
Classified by primary disability groups serverf^ in L-i^' • 
sources and in total 'operating incoSef ^^7^^ ."'^Jor 

(a) Re^lar program woTJcshops ' . - ' • . 

-"^-lly "tardea groups sh^Sf ihe iSw^sf :oki prL'?a^"' 
Although fee income ♦did not varv widplv 

-than sL^^L^Vo?^h^^^Lr^^i^y;'"^^^'' -'-"p 

al^^^n ■ '^^^ 9«nSral group, the blind group, an# the 

^^^^^^ : 

The inerftal illness gtoup had.bv far i-Ko t 1 ^ ^ ■• ' 
average income per client" se?ved with little l?ff ' " 

in average per major sourc6.. ' difference 




gular Erogram Workshops: Annual operating income by 
ajor source' ^nd primary disability group, 1972 



\ - 4 



Income , source 

rii-J - 



' ^ i^Pglmary disability group" 
9^ : Mentally : : Mental 



General ; retardepl : Blind ; illaess ; Alcoholic 



Average clients per proc^ram: 1/ 60. 



23 



41 



28- 



26 



Avfrage intome per program: ^ 
• Wprk* tyUgr^ income ' ^ 
TrainilNMk evaluation '\ 
\ fetes ^ ^^^^^ 
Subsidy iinjipme / • 

. . Itotal income 2/ - 

Avera^ irinorae tRer\client .J 
served: 3^ * 

.Work program * ^ 

Fee income 
Subsidy iaqofne, • 
Total income*" 2/ - ' 



$292,000 S 42,000 $534,000 $42,000 $157, OOb 



^74,000 31,OO0 44,000 

%io, ooo 



384,000 



. . 4,867 
1,233. 
1,OjOO 

* W7m 



49,000 
98,000 



147,000 
,663,000 



4P,000 
3^,000 
76,000 



227,000 
21,(if00 
162, OOQ^ 



1,8M 

1,34^' 
2,130 



? 13,0^4 
1,073 
. 3,585 



1,428 
1,28^ 



16^70 2,714 ~ ^ 



6,038 
'3/ 
808 

6,230 



• / 
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1/ Average daily client attendance. ' T ' 
2/ ; Averages-, do no€ add to totaj: .because of differences in number* / 

of programs teporting income, by source. f . «f 

3/ Onl^ one workshop reported fee income-. ' ' // 

JS^rce: . Appendix tables 4 5-49. . • . / 
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... (b) Work activitfSL^s centefs-. " * 

• . A comparison of average income per work- activities 
center and per client served showed a pattern similar to 
the regular program workshop but the work activities qprtter 
total operating- income per client served was only 36 to 42 
percent of the regular program, workshop average (Table* 6j . 
The greatest difference was in the work program in which 
, tlie three major groups — Jfeneral^ irfettally retarde4 and 
mental illness — showed ^•r^ge income per client of only 
one-f^th to oile- third oMg^ regular^ program workshop 
Incondlr ' ^ 

The m^l^ally retarded group centers, representi^^g 
'75 percent of ^ all centers > had averages subsidy income which 
Mas less than half the corresponding average for regular 
program workshops, and fee 'income was two-thirds that of 
regular program workshops* * 




Table 6 < 



Work Activities Centers f Annual operating income by 
major source and priAary. (disability tfroup ^ served ^ 1972 



i 



Income source 



Primary disability group 1/ 



: Mentally* : Mental 
^neral : retarded : Blind : illness 



CO 



^^^^erage clients pey plrogr'aunj^ 2/ 

Average income per p^^graun: 
^ Wdrk '-prograun income 
Training and evaluation 

tees.' * 
Subsidy income / 
Total' income 3/ 

Average income per client 
served: ' 2/ 
Work pro^raun incojne 
Fee income ; 
- Subsidy income ? 
Total incoJhe^. S/ * ' 



29 



42 
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$25,000 $23,000 



38/000 
37r000 
72,000 



862 
1,310 
1,276 
2,483 



39,000 
43,000 
H,000 



548 
929 
1,024 
1.762 



25 , 45 
$ 29',000 $21,000 



24,000 
230,000 

T7T7(3M 



N 1,160 
960 
9,200 
6,920 

0. 



67,000 
35,000 

44,600 



• 4si 

1,489 
778 
978 



f 



17 Alcoholic* andvmisce&aneous groups were too small to be si'gnificantly compared. 

2/ Average' daily client^attendance. , ^ 

V Averages do .not add to total due to differences in number of programs ^ 

^ reporting incQrae by source. 



■ Source:, Appendix |ab!^s 45-45 
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, (c) Training and/or evaluation programs , 

'The financial op^ation.of the training and/or 
evaluation programs is distinctly different from regular 
program workshops or work activities centers in. that rhe 
focus on services rather tfian production is much greater. . 
Work program iijconje is in^i^ental to the operation ^ and 
employment wages are subotdinate to training and evaluation 
services. ' . ♦ * 



L«w5t per client in 
bUMnore than half of 



Fees consiste^itly averaged hi< 
general group programs which represents 

the clients serVed (Table .7) . The mental illness group liad^ 

* the highest fee and sxibsidy income per client but .represented 
. oiily 8 percent of the clients served.- The mental illness - 

' gr^p appeared to get its best»support in^ training ^and/br • , • ' 
evUuatiofi programs; it ranke<^^.lpwest in ^average income per 
dlien^served for *the other twa programs. ' / * 

Not all of the training and/or evaluation programs , 
rec^red fees: only ^58 percent of the general group, two- 
thlMs pf the mentally Retarded group, less thai? one-*half 
of the blind group and 54 percent of' the mental illness ^ 
group. EVen fewer program^ received • Subsidy incomes: one- 
tb4.rd of the mental illness group and the blind .group, 

* one- half "of the mentally retarded group and four-fifths of 
the general group, the data did not show how many programs ^ 
received both types of support but it appears that some of 
the blind and m^tal illness programs did not receive either 
type of operating income. ' % ^ 
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Table • TMining *knd/or ^fivalUation Programs: Annual operating income by 
Mjor source "S^nci primary 4isability group served/ 1972 



Ineome, source 



Primary disability group 1/ 



Mental : . ' : Mental 
General i retardc^tion ; Blind ; illness 



U1 

o 



Average (Slienta per T>rogrcUB: 2/ 

yAvera^Q income per » prograun: 
/ Worlc .prograun income 

Training and evaluation 
fees • ^ 
, Soibsidy income J^* 
Total, income 'if ' 

Average income per client 2/ 



32 



26 



61 



Work prograun .income 
* Fee inqome . . 
»Siabsidy -income . 
^ ^ J "Total income i/ 



87,000 
• 49,000 
163,060 



1,625 
2, 719 
1,531 
4,120 



40,000 
38,000 
67,000 



1^038 
1,538 
» 1,461 
* 2 5^6 



13 



31,000' 

27,000 

31,666 



1,385 
' 2/3^5 
■ 2,07& 



48 



•$ 52,000 $27,000 _ $18^,000 $ 50, 



000' 




206,000 
479,000 ^ 
2T3/OOO 



1,042 
4,29^ 
3,725* 
4,438 



It Alcoholic amd mi scellahepus groups* wer^ too small to Bfew significantly compared • 



^ — ^ — ™ W WW A AM««WW^AW ^^WU 

2/ "Average daily client attendance. ^^^^^^ 
3/ Averages do not add to total due to differences in number or progifaips 

y reporting income by source. ^ . ' • * 

• • * , r r 

Source: Appendix iabled 45 - 49. . 



3. Income by type of organization 

' .(a) Publicly and privately, operated prograitis 

A^^iragg^ income for privately operated • 
workshop ^programs was itipre than twice 'as large as that of 
the publicly -operated prograip but there was very little 
difference in ^ the average nxndber^ of clients served (Appen-* 
dix tables '47 and 48) . The lower average income could* 
possibly be due to the funding system; for example, some 
of the p\ibiic. progrc^ms^ may have operated their own build- 
ings jln state institutions and did not report building 
occupancy expense?/ or the staff may have been;,provided 
from a 'centr^ source without income and expenses' being 
shown •by the workshop. . ^ 

(b). Single and multiple program establishments 

More than two-thirds Of the establishments in 
the survey were single program operations. The multiple 
program establishments had a ^qonsistently higher_,average' 
income fi^om all major soured .(Appendix tables 45 and 46). 
The average income pez client* was $3/349 for .single pro- 
gram establishments and $4/704 for multiple program • ® 
establishments. .The major dif^e*rence was .in fee income. 
The multiple program establishments showed twice tke 
amount of fee income per Client. This difference may have 
been due te^^ grea ter amount of prpfeissional services 



being profloea Bl^klie, multiple program establishments. 
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B. Income frpi/ Work Program [by Type of Work * 



Program ft 
ckMeze re 



a" commoc 



Four typeyB of work^ere reported by workshops:' 

^ ^ Subgontract - contracts' with industry -or other 
suppliers to/ perfo'rm a production service such as assembly * 
of- components ^ and processing or repair of units proyided 
by <the contractor or manufacturer, » , * ' - • 

• • ' ^ ^ 

mufacture of new goods - j^ripe manufacturing of 

Services rendered - services provided to governm^'ht 
.agencies and to private;^ , commercial or industrial firms. 

• u ■ m " * 

Oy^er -, including repfofaeSsing of household goods, 
salvage and sales. . - ; ' 

Subcontract ^work was' the most common type of work '"^ 
found in workshops (Ap^iendix' tables 75 and 76). J^ore than 
two-thirds of the workshop- clients were employe^ in suHcon- 
tract'work> Most of th& subcontract work involved simple ' 
bench a'sSembly operations' such as packaging of -components " 
and collating. Virtu^iy all bfi the work- activities centers, 
and two-thirds to thre^foclrths of the training ^and/or ' 
•evaluation programs repof ted*^ncome frojn simple bench work. 
A sirailafr -tange of regular workshops reported income from 
bench assembly work with the iiighest perce^tagA* in mental 
illness and mentally' i>$tarded group workshops. 



fhe blind group workshops were. dominant in the - 0 
■ manufacturing operations' and the most popular products were 
machine- sewn items', followed closely by mops, blooms and 
brushes. . ' .. . 

* 

!• ^pes of work by workshop program ♦ 

. (a) Regular program workshpps 4 

Nearly half of the work program income in 
regular program wcfrkshops came from the ' "other" ' category 
salvage, reprocessing and sales. An additional one-fourth 
was derived from manufacturing (Appendix tables 47-49). 
Subcbr\tract v^ork represented less -than one- fourth* of th^^^ 
total regular program workshop income from the work program. 

Regular program workshops which were meadaers 
of National Industries for the Blind had a substantial 'in- < 
A^lvement in manufacturing and members of Goodwill Industties 
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Amerfica were heavily involved in "other" (salvage and 
"^reprocessing) work. In blind group programs -^operating as ^ ' 
regular program workshops^ manufacturing income aiveraged 
$434^000 per workshop and represented 82 percent of the work 
program income. "Other" work income averaged $207^000 per 
workshop in general group workshops^ accounting for nearly 
three-fourths of their work program income. 

Subcontract work was more important /for the mental 
^ illness and mentally retarded group workshop^ but the average 
^income per workshop was only a fraction of ttie average income 
from manufacturing and "other" work), ffhe rttentally retarded 
group workshops averaged $27^000 fox^^corVt 
accounted for nearly two-thirds of <ke^rk program income; 
mental illness group workshops^ aver aged". $34 ^000 for subcon- 
tract work representing 82 peraent of ; the^r work program 



.xncome. 



Income from services rendered 
all groups* 

(b) ' Work activities centers 



IS insignificant in 



More than four-fifths of the work income was 
produced by subcontract work and the /average per center 
ranged from $17,Q.OO to $19,000, with/ very little difference 
amohg. primary disability groups, 

(c) Training and/or evaluation programs 

Subcontract work way6 also the major source of 
• work income for* training and jeva4:uation programs, represent- 
ing three-fifths of ^ the total/^ork income*,. When primary 
disability groups were^ compared/ tjiere app'eared to be some 
correlation between the size of client attendahpe and the ' 
average subcontract^ irteome per/ workshop — the larger the . 
gj.e^ter. tfie percentage subcontract work represented of the* 
w6rk program income* 

2. Goyernfhent and non^vernment work 

The flow of Federal government work into blind 
workshops was stimulated by the Wagner-O'Day Act pf 1938 
which made special provisions for the purchase by the Federal 
government of commodities produced by blind persons. The Act 
was amended in 197r to Anclude the purchase of services auid 
coverage of the ^ct was extended to include the products of 
other severely handicapped persons in addition to blind ► 
persons. The impact /of the Wagr^er-Q'Day Act on work supply i 
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in workshops empl'Qying non-blind severely ^ handicapped- 
persons was minimal at the time of ^the^ study because thfe ' 
new provisions had not been fully implemented. Of 58 » 
workshops reporting WAnner-O'Da'^ jlwrk only 13 "workshops 
swerving other than blind persons weife involved. The* total 

^a^ner-O'Day work income for these workshops amounted to 
only $104/000 — less than one-half of one -percent pf the 
total. But 45 blind group workshops reported a total of 
$20/030/000 in Wagner-O'Day worlc income^ An informal 1976' 
report on- Federal government sales under the Wagner-rO' Day'^ 
Proqtom estimated sales potential at 50 million dol-la5:s 
for workshops for the blind and 10 to 12 [million dollars 

*^for workshops serving other severely hajidicapped' persons ' 
in 1977. 1/ ^ . . . . ' 

'0 

State government work flow to worksj^ops mostly^ 
developed from enactment of State ^fe±•sions of the Wagne;:- 
O'Day Act in several states — according to. informal reports 
from various State rehabilitation agencies. Worksnops ;^lso ' - 
secured 'State .work through direct bidding t:ontracts' i^t 
the extent was not determined in this *s£udy.' A total of 
. 107 works'ho^ reported a total of $3/575/000 in Stat^ 
aovernment^^ork representing 2 percent, of total work income. 

Nongovernment work acco\inted for 87 percent of the 
work program income in regular program wprkshops and 98^ 
percent in work activities centersf and - training and/or 
^v^uation program's^ (Appendix, tables 50 and 51) • 

Income from Training anjd Evaluation Fees , ^ 

Nea^y tvjo-thirfJs* of the workshops reported income^^ 
from fees* Of th^ workshops which received' fees?-43 perc^t*, 
,were multiple program e3,tablish!nents / and 57 percent 
operated a3 single program *estabiishmenfes . The fee income 
was divided 63 percent to multiple-program^establjshments 
iMd' 37 percent to single program est^iblisHments. " ^ 

Workshops traditionally have* been closely associated 
with the^ State vocational ^rehabilitation agencies as - ' 
evidenced by special -^a\rision in the 1965 and 1968^ Amend- • 
mentfe to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act and th6 Rehabil- 
itation Act of 1973/ which authoriae'd. and directed special 
programs in sheltered workshops.* In 1972 State rehabil— 
itation agencies referred 199/000 clients to. rehabilitation 
facilities including workshop'^s and tHey; expended $110 million 
in fees to support rehabilitation services to those clients. 

1/ Coinmittee for Purchase from the Blind and Other Severely 
Handicapped/ "Report of the Executive Director"/ September 
X976. ' ' 
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The questionnaire- did not distinguish between- the State 
rehabilitation agency and other public i:ehabi,litaiion 
agencies, in reportl*ng the fee income, but reports' from 
other Federat- and s£ate agencies Suggest that -a large 
portion of the' fe'es"^may have come from Stat0 rehabilitation 
•agencies, especially in the regular- program workshops and 
'.training and/or evaluation programs. X 

. ^ A Secondary source pf fee payment, began emerging in 
the early part qf the seventies as the purchase of cafe , 
provisions of the Social Security program were opened -up^ 
.'for mentally retarded persons and other sev^ffely; handicapped 
persons. Extended .i^rvices were purchased from sheltered^ 
workshops, especially those operating asr work ^activities 
centers. ' ' 

Public, rehabflltatipn agencies Rrpvided -8 3> percent of 
the fee income for regular program work^hpi^s and 90 per^oent 
for training and/dr evaluation programs * ' Two-thii^ds of 
work activities center fee income was derived f rora ^thi^ "r ' 
source. . . . ' * " 

P.* Subsidy Income * • 

' Three-fourths of the i workshop^ reported subsidy incomfe 
in a pattern similar to fee income. . * , 

Seventy percent of %he subsidy in regular program 
workshops, two-thirds in* work activities centers and more 
that three- fourths of subsidy iti training 'and/or evaluation 
programs was derived from public^ sources . The average 
annual- subsidy in regular program workshops ranged from ' ' 
$3.6,000 for th^ mental illness graup workshops to $147,000 
for blind group workshops. The amount of* the* subsidy seemed 
,to have ^- degree of correlation with- the level of work 'pro- , 
gram income. For example, the blind group had the highest 
volume of work program income and ^he highest average sub-"" 
sidy; the mental illness and mental retardation workshops 
had the lowest work program income and the lowest stibsidy 
(Appendix tables 43-49). ^ . • . ' 

The pattern of subsidy in work activities centers 
varied mo^ with the blind group *cfenters securing the larger 
^hare from private' sources, and other gr^jjps depending t)n 
public sources for the major share of ,s^u0sidy. 
* • * • 

The mental illness group .training and/or evaluation 
pifograms repgjjted average subsidy per program of $179,000 
of which 93 "percent came from public sources, biit only one- 
third of the programs reported subsidy income*. - Pxablic 



sources provided a major share of tho^ subsidy in the other 
disability group training and/or ey/Quation programs except 
for the blind group^ which reported, almost equal amounts' f rom- 
^public and private sources. 

• ' » 
E> . Operating Expenditures ' . 

i» -. . -. ' " ^ / 

Workshops reported ' annual Operating expenditures By 
major category for the reporting year (Appetx^ix tablesr 52- 
58) \ Expenditures are influenced/ by LLe amount o^ operating 
income availcd>le^ In aqf undertermined number of wbrkshopsr 
income and expenditures Wfere^ sep^arated into two^aJ:^gories : - 

• Industrial operations - related to the work 
^program/ and ' ^ ' 

. RehabiLitiation services - related to the pro- 
^ ' f^S'ional -services provided to clients 

intsluding evaluation and training. 

Income from the work program is generally used to pay 
expenses related to* ^he industrial (or work) operation ^ and' 
income from -fees is used to pay thQ^xpenses related to the ' 
provision of rehabilitation services. Subsidy income is 
allocated to underwriting the deficit J.n<iurred in either/ 
operation but the majority of workshops appear to use stlbsidy 
r$venue to support the rehabilitation services prog^ram. 

Financial data collected iA the survey did not separate 
expenditures ^.nto'the two divisions^ because of the difficulty 
anticipated due to -workshops not maintaining separate ^cc6unt 
ing for the •two divisions. The workshops are ^equire^d by 
^ the Fair Labot Standards Act to maintain separate records 
for work activities centers operated with ptrffer workshop 
programs^ but there is no requirement for separating work 
^program and rehabilitation services costs. 

.Workshops are generally relatively small operat^ns^ 
especially work activities centers:- whiqh had average opera- 
ting expenditures of $67^000, and trainijig and/or evaluation 
programs in which the typical program had operating ^ 
expenditures of $79^000. . ^ ^* . ^ . 

1. Ma*jor expenditure^^ by type 

Table 8 summarizes 'gjgyendit^res by major source and 
average per ^|^rkshop." The "five to six percent plant ahd 
equipment expenditures reported, do not 'appear to include-^ 
capital investment. However^ somp workshops* which do not- 
hav^ special "capital'* funds as a' resou^se may rely entirely 
on e«irned or subsidy income for all pl^nt and equipment 
expenditures. ' 
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■•; TaMe- 8. Annual operating/expeednur^s by ,tyDe of program • 
•* .'J^d type of.expend^re^ 197^ , ^ .., - 



Program' and , x 
type bf expendflu're 



Aggregate , 
: .amoui^- 
*• (Iw'^thoirearwfe) 



Percfnt 

or 

total- 



Average 
per .", 
workfliiop ; 
in thousant 



^All workshops/all pro graL 

PJ"ant . - — — ^ 

Equipmeiit ' 

Wage?^ and salaries? 
.."fringe bWfits . 
- Cost^f productMijkterikls 

Other worl< program '^pense. 

Supportive activities expeftse 
Total experuJitUres 

■ Regulat; program workshops - 
Plant . ^ 

. Equipment •.. ' 
Wages-" aifd 'salaries ■ 
Frffige benefit-s ' • • , 
Cx)st of production materials 
Other work program** expense^ 
Supportive iictivities expimsl'' 
•Total expenditures : * 

' Worfc activities eenterk • * 
Pjant ~^~T^, 
Equipment *' ' 

Wages*anla sa3ar1<es •\ : .. * 
Fringe •b'dnef its ^ ; 

• post of production materials 
Oth^r Work program expense ^ • 
-SuppMtive' activities expense' . ' 
"^"njl expenditures' . , ' 

/TraTPifliq ^nd/or evaluatian pt^nnrarw; 

Plant : — : — . . - 5 - 

Wage^'^a'nd safSries ' • " - ' . ' . ' 
Fringe benefits / \ 
Cost of production materials 
Other work program expense 
.Si^porfriue activities expense 
Jot^. expenditures . . 
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Appendix tables 52-58. 



Noter Amounts may not add t'o total because of^roandiflg.. Averages may not. 
,. ^ add. l:p. total because of differeaces-. in. number of workshops reporting items/ 
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. - Ws^qe^ jU^lBaary expense, vtas'^t^e moat impoftant item,; 
- represent iirPfirtore thcfh one-half of the regular program work— l '' ' 
shop' expenditures ^n'd two-thirds of expenses in worX ■ * ' , 
y activities centers cmd in training c^nd/oy' evaluation ^' . ; • 
programs., ^ - # v ^ , ^ . , . 

^^Japinge benefit expenditures were relatively low compared 
toJ^ustry standards. A^'separat^ chapter discusses the 
limited benefits provided^ t;p l^andrfMWggjJ^lients^ by workshops. * 




• Expenditures for production materials were gul^stantially 
highefr xn regular program workahops than dn. the pther pro- 
grams J^robabiy due to the greater involvement i|i manufactur- 
ing, in regular program workshops. ^ • • . ~ 

" Supportive activities expense'* included expen^itOres for* 
^'^icilLary prograitjs (fe. gl, recreation, meals, transportation / 
and tnerapy)and for rehabilitation department operation. 
' The erxtremeXy low percentage ar\d average suggests that some 
rehabilitation expenses were nor separately report-ed; for 

• exampW-e, the wage and salary ^expense included professional 
staff salaries which might Jotherwifee be reportlid mnder' 
supportive *activi ties expense. • ^ ^ ■ . . . - 

* "^2.. Wage and salary expenditures 

This it#in prb^rxdes an indicator of the W^^l of 
.professional staffing ^nd administrative supervisio^K^o- 

• vided'by^ the wo«(|stio|J. 1 A separate chapter is ^devoted* to. 
aiAlysiSv of .wag^ paymeiits to handicapped clients (which 
represented 'more than .Jhialf of salary* and wage expense in 
.regular program workshops but less than one-third in wopk 

, activities centefs and Jj^aining and/or evaluation pi?e^gj^ms) . 
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The fallowing is a comparison of avera|k annual wa^e. 
ana salary -expenditures per vorksfiop and per anient Served 
(Average da||^ attendance h" 

. Average *e3{penditures 

Regular Wb?k v Training and/ 

^ program . • activities or evaluation 

' . worksHops<^ cienters programs 

> ' Per ^ • Per Per 

^ Type of , . work-' Per ^ work- Per work- Pel^ 

''personnel j shop client shpp client sh<^p client 

Handicapped ^ . ' ; . 

clients $881000 $2,047 $13,000 $325 $22,000 $758 

Professional ' ^ T - 

taffc *-23,dob 535 . 16,00.0 400 32,000 l,10r 



Administrative 
and technical ^ - 

staff 35,000 . 814 12,000 300 17v000 586 

Clerical and . ^ , * 

maintenance 19,000 442\ 4,000 100 8,000 276 * 

* • " * * • • -~ 

ffeges paid tq ' handicapped (^lients represented 29., percent 
o'f total operating expenditures^ jn regulay: program workshgps 
but only 19 percent in work activities centers anS training 
and/or evaluation programs (Appendix tables 53, 54 and 56) ^ 
The average expendittxres per client for client wages in worK 
activities centers was less than one#ixth* of the cotrespond- 
irng average expenditure in regular program workshops' -p;rv--a 
dramatic differende. . ^ * ^ ^ . 



Avera'ge^^pen^itures for professional salaries were. * 
substeahtj.all4^ Higher in training and evaluation progranis* 
The Expenditure per client' served (ADA) * was nearly three 
times that of work activities centers\^nd twice the amount 
o% regular- j^rogram workshops; Jalfis differential's consisr 
tent wj.th, thp greater professional -emphasis of trainindf and 



evaluation programs. ^ 



\ The higher -averages &x administrative and tfechnical 
staff in re^tflar programs may have been Caused by greater 
emphasig On production as.compareW with services. The 
average amount shoym £qr the work Activities center adminis- 
trative and technical'- staff suggests limitation to one 
relatively low-Salaried administrator. However ,\some work 
activities center administrators may Ijave operated more than 
one center. * . ' , . - " 



Xhe* typical work aclTlvities center paid out two dollaxs 
inwa^e^ to adminififptative and prafessional staff for each 
dcSilar pai'd in wages to a handicapped client; wJ^ereas the 
'regular? pr'ogram workshop paid only 66 cents in prof^sionaL 
and/ a^dfainl^t rati ve salary .for each client wage dcillar. ^ 

Iir' wages ^nd salaries expenditures by primary' disability 
t group vdfk shops , the mental illness group spent $3.59 for 
.professional ai*d ^admiriistrative staff for each, doll^r-of 
clieat wages and the m^ntaXly/reJiairdeci group paid out $3.22.. 
The blind group paid lowest average professionaL salaries - — 
less tt>an] half the professidnal salaries in generali^and 
n\en\al' illness group workshops, and salaries of administra- 
tive and professional staff represtsrited oijly twb-thirds 
the amount of wages to handicapped clients*;'^ t ' 

F;" ' Net Operating Gain or Loss ' ' ^ ; • * . 

Works,hops g^erally operate as nonprofit corporations 
7.6 percent of the wo rkshl^p establishments pairtiqipating in ^ 
tfee 'survey. were privately operated nonprofit corporatii^ns , 
Thia- nonprofit. status pertains^ to'.use and dristrifiutiorj df 
operating surplus or margin and^does ' not. prohibit workshop 
from l:iaving an operating gain "in which aperatin^iri.come* is 

• greater thaiypperating expensed *Opefat^ing funds may be^ 
accumulatecyPfnd carried forward to an6the>r operating, year, 
or they ma^^e invested in *^)ecial programs^ or* ifi improT>e- 
ment or- expansion q»f facilities ,i^eP3uipment, staff and 
program. , ' * ' , » , 

qc^^pnting losses sustained by a workshop Atay cause a 

• reduction in operation if the workshop is enable, to recover 
th6 losses from reserve funds or a subsidy 'increase. ^ The 
subsidfi^f unding >of sonie workshops is provided Dn a deficit 
financing basis^ in v^ich the amount of subsidy is determined* 
by the amount of operating loss. In that type of operation 

. a wprksAop experiencing an operating gain would have the * 
' amQxant of , operating subsidy adjusted in the ^'following, 
•operating (fiscal- )i period. ' • ^ . ^ 

4 t'or purposes of this stiidy, earned operating income 
included income ftoirt the work program and th^ rehabil,*- 
. itation/professionafl services program (evaluation and train- 
ing fees). The operating gain or loss> was pfetermined toy 
dedXKT^ing'' operating expenditures from earped operating 
'iAcome^ii \ ^ / , ' ' * 



Three- fotitths, of the regular program workshops 
. reported operating losses for the annual period for Which 
they prftvvided financial data, and an additional two percent 
reported having no gain or loss (Appendix tables 69-71) . 

Abput four-fifths bf the work activities centei^s v 
sustained operating losses, but one-f,ifj:h had more earned • ^ 
income than operating expenses. , . . • , ; • 

.V ^ One-fourth of the training and/6% evaluation- programs • ' ' ' * 
had more -income .than expenses And, one-third repcnrted that- 
jgperating ^xp^hses matched earned operating income. * ' | 

• ^ Many workshops develop anhilfl , operating budgets based ^ ' 

on total" operating income', including-subsidy'. In. such 

opera.tions subsidy is cdnsitffe'red support income rather thai* 

dfitf rcit financing. • ^ . . . 

G. Capital Investment in^ Plant and Equipment ' ' * -. 

.The purchase* of b^ildinas and equipment was repCrt^d 
separately from 9peratihg,expenditui:€s. in' recognition of the * *- / 
differences in funding methods. Buildings and magor equip- 
. ^nent_ represent a long-term ^investment to he prdrated over • *' ' 

a period of , years.- In a profit-making business -Sie ' 
depreciation of pl^n«|, buildings and^naior equipment is 
shown- as 'am expense. IRd is included ^nthe cdsts of opera- . ' ■ 
ti^, but nonprofit corpoVations /(including workshops) 
frequently ignore depreciation of buiddings , and equipment 
b6<;au9e they ar^ not concerned' with taxes on profits an4 ' • • . - / " 
because of their method of purchasing or acquiring buildinqs ' * 
and ^uipraent'. - ^ . * • ' . > - 

, ; Federal- grants', piy.yalt.e. donations,, gifts and other - " ,* 

similar resources and methods have been used tcJ buy or- con- • ^ 
struct buildings and ■ purchase' major equipment.- However, ~the -f ' 
number ♦ of workshop^ acqiAring buildings and equipment . *' 

through th^6e methods of capital, futding wels not -identified 
in ^he- survey. Also, .some workshops lease or' rent build^vi---^ 
ings, but thte numbeV-is not knowm . 

• •* ' I ' ' ^ ' ■ ' : f ^ ' . ■ f K 

, • Workshop^ partdc:^ating i/i" the 'survey -reported capital '* v '"^ 

investment in plant and eqiiipinent, totalling $30-^^662,506 of. - ' 
which $240,136,2*65 was plant investmept.and $67,526',241 was . , * 
equipment "purchases (Appendis^ tabl« 29) .. , . 
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The average investment by type of workshop program 
substantially greater for regular program workshops than for 
work activities centers and training and/or evaluation * 
'programs (Appendix" tables 30 arid 31).' •. • 

' /' ^ ' Average invesfaarent 

^ ^ * ^ *. Regular ' . Work Training an'd/or 
Type^ of invest- program activities evaluation 
ment ^ worksh^?ps q Center^ - progranMS 

Plant '$17V033 ' .$54,652 ^ $50^200 

Equipment -"^ 50,91S 14,125 15,067 

When average investments were compiled by primary > 
disability group served the pattern shoWiT* elsewhere in the 
financial data was reflected.: the regulkf program warkshdps 
classified as, blj^nd or general had average plant investments 
of $237,771 and $249^333 respectively ,.. and mentally retarded 
and mental illness . grou^ workshops had average piant in^st- 
ments of only $54,734 And $36", 701 — a» yast difference, ^ 
The average. equipraent investment was 'similar in range. Jhe . 
differences seemed to reflect somfe relationship ^o the type 
of work program: The workshops serving mentally handicapped 
clients were, mostly involved in subcontract 'work usually 
requiring less "Space and equ^ment than the manufacturing- 
and reprocessing operations mk the oth6r twq; typeg o£ work- 
shops (general and blind groGps) . ' . 
^ y « . , ^ . 

Differences in average Anvesthierit .by work ^activities* 
centers were less significant except fo'r bl^ind group centers 
but the number of blind centers was much lower than the 
mentally handicapped groups, "^he* greater average invest-* 
ment in plant and e^^uipment Eor the blind group may have 
been rislated to the affiliation %*^h regula;r^program work-, 
shops' involved in manufacturing rarher than subcontract 
worJc. , ' ■ * 

The range of. average capital iry/estment by primary ' 
disability group^in training and/or evaluation prograuns- 
was fa4rly limited ^or tho^^four primary disability groups 
t^ener^l, mentally retarded, blind and mental illnfess). • 
which served, mofet of ' the clients in the pnograms.. ' V 



On the*basis^f the average n^piber of clients served 
-daily by type of wolrkshop program, the average capital 
inve§tment' in 'plant by regular ,-prog35|in worksl\ops represented 
•?4,117 per cli^nt,vin work activities centers it was $l,36eiP 
per clj^ent; and $1,734 in training and/or evaluation 
program^. 

-The average equipment, investment represented $1,184 
per cliervtr served daily in regular program workshops, $353 
per client in work- activities center^, and $520 for training- 
and/er evaluation program clients. • >' 

' ' ' * 

, Workshops also reported capital investments male during 
the repprting year (1972"^ or 1973) . ^fejital investment for 
plant and equipment is influenced b^^e . availability of * 
Federal funds, gifl£s and other donation^ and other capital 
resources. The timing- of theysinvestment may vary widely, 
wi-th capital expenditures generally programmed over a three 
to five yeaif period. ' ' , 

,A total of 1,1-95 workshop pr<^ams (47 percent) 
'xipported capital expenditures for plant- and i;748 workshops 
(69 percent) indicated <:apital e<5[>iipmeht expenditures 
(Appendix, table 29). These amounted to $61,fl.4,074 con- 
sisting of $43,575,8?5 for plant (an average of $36,465 
per workshop) and $18vl38,449 for equipment (an average of 
$19,37^7 per workshop teporting such expenditures). * 



• VJI; WAGE PAYMENTS TO HANDICAPPED CLIENTS 

Average annual earnings of handtcapped clients in 
sheltered workshops were reporjted for^ the 1972 or 1973 
calendar ^ fiscal year period used by the workshop, and 
hourly earnings for the payroll period including ^ 
May 15 r 197 3.. \ * ' 

A. Annual Wage Payments ^ ^ _ • 

c In Chapter VI of this report annual wage payments to 

handicapped client/employees were coitpared to total opera- 
ill^ expeaditures an<3 total wage and saldry expenditures. 
This section investigates differences in wage, payments to 
clients by type of program and primary disability gxoup. 

* , <. , 

1. Distribution of workshops by average client 
earnings 

' Average annual earnings of clients were calculated , 

for each Workshop participating in the survey by dividing . 
annxiftl wage paypfiefits to clients l^y the average daily client 
• attendance estimates reported by each workshop'. 

Hi^the distribution of workshops by .average annual 
client earnings (Appendix table 65) nearly one-half of the 
certificated regular program workshops fell in the range of 
$3^000 or more, but ten percent were- in the^ less. thai\ $1^00(3 - 
group. The worksnops report4-ng average client wages of I6ss 
than $1^0JD0 tended to be smaller in size whereas those 
reportin'g/average earnings in the upper range wiererlargi^r 

, ' ^ The distributi^ Of certificated work activities 
^centers by average annual "client earnings sh6ws> that more 
NtJian fifty percei>t of the centers ha4' aveij^ge client eaawxings 
ofTl^OOO or more. This distribcPbion of centers in the above 
$1^00(Krange is not consistent with "the level of earnings 
reflec^d in tKe houtly wage data presented later in this ^ 
section which show average hourly earnings by type of 
\clieht. Projections of the hourly wage data to annual wage 
amounts suggest a^ average by worksl\bp program of less than 
•^ohe-half of the level shoWn In the antnual data reported. — 
Since the hourly wage data are cbnsiderfed more re liable / it 
*apt)ears that r^^portir^ja errprs ma^ have been ' caus.fed^by under-^ 
stating the average daily^^6lient .attendance estimate's ; and/or 
annual client wage e%pendiitures may have ^Inclufled wages for 
non-client ♦employees * — thus creating ^an ^overstatement of 
average client wages* • • ' 



«v^i„^?yjn one-th:.rd .Of thte certificated training and/or 
?I« e?nn^''^"'^ reported a%age annual client wages of 

?n" Clients, in evariiation programs may partic- 

iS«f?ni °^ activities, including counseling and 

testing, which a^re not, production work and consequently 
wages are not earned. _ Clients in a draining program also- " 
may be mvloved in sffecial activities of, a IuLo?Uve ° . 
tt^vll, ^yP^^Y^ic^ are^.not likely to produce wSges. Under^ - 
the Federal-State rehabilitation program clients of the 

o«n K«^®"''^.''5° training and/or evaluation, programs 

can be provided -training allowances or stipends by ?he 
Stdte agency. These,- fynds may be disbursed through the 
InT/n^Z ^?^^^"<J«^ these condltibns, clients in ??air;?ng 
and/or evaluation programs wciuld likely receiv#wages, or 
alixjwances paid as warges, for accounting- puri^oses and the 
amounts would be ^relatively small. • 

evalua^fnn^!^^ clrt^ificated training" and/or 

evaluation programs had average annual client earninqs 
below $l,000-:'but one-fifth had" average earnings oJ-SI^OOO 

Noncertificated Workshops . ten^d to have significantly 
\lower average client earnings in all three types of ^ - 

Rrogrcims. • 



oraanizaM^n? V^''*' were .affiliated' wit), selected national 
organizations were concentrate^ in the regular program work- 
shop group. Nearly three-fourths of the lertif icalJd 
regular program workshops that were members of .Goodwill 

o? sfoJo'n?^ "^^^"^^ ^^^V ^^^^^^^ ^^""^1 ^e"t earnings 
°lJ^'.^^^°^.^re; more than 9.0 percent of the workshops 
affiliated with National Industries fof the ^lind (NIB) had 
average annual ,client earnings of more than $3,000; and 36 

Ki^'^^or-S^o^^^.^^i''"^®®''^ °^ America (VOA) member' workshops 
had average c^3,ent wages m that range . (^ppendix table 66). 

*.^ai„!??f^n**^^^" ^^^£ °^ ^® certificated training and/or/ 
evaluation programs operated by GIA and NIB member workshops 
had av,erage, client earnings of under §200. 




2.. Ratio of annual client earnings to net income from 

work progr^ 

" • — * ' 

N,et income was determined by subtracting expenditures 
fpr productifn mateisaLals and supplies from-gross income 
firom the work program. The ratio of client earnings to net ^ 
income , 'also 'known as the "payout ratio", is one ot^the 
indicator-s of adequacy of client wage payments considered 
by DOL field staff in evaluating the workshop program. 

Regular prograon workshops averaged a payout j^atio of 
50 percent and work activities centers and training and/or 
evaluation programs averaged paying approximately two-thirds 
of net -income in' wages to clifents (Appendix tables 47 and 56) 

,3. Ratio o*f annual client wages to total wage an^i 
salary expenditures 

Wages 4la id to clierits' in regular program workshops, 
represented, 53 percent of total wage and salary; expense , 
28 perqent in Vork activities centers and 39 percent in 
training and/or evaluation programs (Appendix table 59) . 

4.^ Average annual productivity of clients 

Client" prpductivity was determined by dividing annual 
gross work program income less cost of purchased materials 
by the average daily client a€tendance for each type .of 
progrfiun (Appendix tables 47 and 56) i * 

Average annulS. ' 
^. productivity 

All progrfiuns ^ $1^846 

Regular progreum workshops 3r992 ^ 

' ^ , ^'-\ 

Work ac4:ivities c^nte^S - ^ . 487 

Training and/or evaluation programs 738 , " 

The average annual productivity of clielits^n work 
activities centers w^s only 12 percent of^thatffcf clients in 
re^lar prograrti workshops, and clients in training and/or 
evaluation programs averaged production of about one^fifth 
of jthat ©f regular program workshop clients. The produc- 
tivitiy difference^ of the. three programs was consistent w^i'th 
the generally perefeived .level of function *oe clients in the 
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respective -pjrogj&ams , i.e., work activities center clients 
had relatively" inconsequential production whereas clients 
•in regular program workshops had production averaging above ' 
50 percent of the. productivity -of a nonhandicapped worker. 

B. Hourly Wage. Payments . ' . iT ' 

Workshops were asked to provide payroll data for jail 
clients for" the workweek whjLch included May J.5,'*197t. Ftlients 
were identified by type of disability, age, sex, race,/ occu- 
pation and nanber of years employed in the workshop-. /Whereas 
the annua! wage and -salary data provided shop averagers, the 
payroll data for the survey Week provided 'a distribut7ion of 
clients by individual hourli' , ^rnings. Thus, they provide 
the basis for an ass#|sment Vc>f the relationship between they<. 
actual earnings of clients classified by selecte'& charadter-' - 
istics and the Federal minimum wage .standards " applicable to 
covered nonhandicapped- workers; these 'data also make .possible 
the Computation of estimated cbst of raising 'the wages, 
of handicapped clieft%s earnings less than the FLSA minimum to 
that^ level or any other minimum wage levels. 

Although the wbiJcshops in the survey estimated tlheir 
^average 4aily client attendance at 98,076, the weekly payroll 
data for the May 1973 survey week totaled 88,791 clients 
(91 percent of the average daily attendance). 

1. --Average straight -^time hourly earnings 

Workshop clients were classified within ttie three 
types of certificated workshop programs: Regular program 
workshops, work .activities centers, and training "and/or » 
evaluation programs. - m • ' ' 

\ • • : ■ • 



By type of client and type of program average. 
stfaight-time hourly earnings ranged from 34 * cents per hour' 
for woyk activities center program clients to $1.38 an hojar 
for regular clients, in regular program workshops (Appendix 
table\l68): . 



Type of clients 

Regular program . 

workshops * 

regular clients . 

learner clients 

individu^ll rate 
clients 
Work' activities t 

centers 

program clients^ 
special ,rate 
clients 
Training and/or ' 
evaluation progrcups 

All workshop clients 



Number 
Qf 
clients 



24,597 

' 331, 

5,677 . 



43,;j95 
. 1,206 



. 13,785 



88,791 



Percent 
of total 
clieftts 



27^7 



str 
ho 



Average 




0.4 



6.4 



48.6 



1.4 



15.5 



100.0 



-•time 



$1.38 
/ 1.04 

^ .67 



.34 



1.29 
.63 
^•.7J 



At* the time of t*he sur-vey the applicable. minimum wage 
rate lander FLSA was $1.60 per hcxur hat the average hourly 
eamiAgs of all clients, in - workshop^{$ .71) was less thah . 
half of the Federal^ minimum. The average for -regular 
clients aiw^uDt^d to 86 percent of the statCitory minimum, " ^ 
for work Activities center program- clieftts '21 percent, an4 
for trairx^g and/or evaluat^n program clients 39 percent* 

About one-fifth of the tflients. in regular program 
workshops were paid less" than the 50 percent f loo* through 
individual rate certificates. Two-thirds of the clients 
were paid less than the statutory minimum and 6ne-third the 
minimum or higher. - K , 

•In work activities deK^er^s t^o-thirds of the 'c^en^ ^ 
were. paid less"* than 25 percent of- the statutory* rate *' 
only five percent w^re paid at least 5#; perpent^tf the 
statutory minimum. 

* - . 

One-third oft^the clj.anta in trai^ning^ and/or evaluatiort 
programs Was paid less than 25 percent of the FLSA Statutory 
ra1;e, 75 percent received less^ than hSlf of the minimum rate 

Snd five percent- averaged statutory liinimdm rate and 
igher^ . - . . ^ ^ ' . ■ / 
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Six percent of. the clients for "whom hourly earnings • 
were reported worked in noncer±if,icated workshops which were 
^elthet not subject to the FiSA, were- paying their clients 
th^ , statutory wage or more, or- were in violation -of the 
Federal, law.-. Clients in noncertif icated regular program 
workghops. were -paid wages which averaged seven percent -lower ^ 
,than in <5ert if icated workshops ;»nonoertif icated work* K-'' 
'activities centers- paid wages, which averaged, 16i*percent ' - 
Ibwer but average wages pa^d toclieiats in noncertif icated 
training and/or evaluation programs were ' 13. percent higher.-. 

2. fiistribution of hourly wages by jirimary disability 

group served -• ' ■ . 

•>•»" * * ' 

Tberre was 'considerable vari^tipn in client ■ . ' ' • 
straight-time hCurly earnings by primary disability-' group, ' 
by type of Vorkshdp program within each group, and betwefen. 
certificated and %ioncertif icated workshops (Table 9). Aver- 
age wages were higher in certificated -workshops in three of 
the four disability -groups for which comparable data were 
available. ^. • • • * ' 

Clients dft the certificated blind group were paid '1:he 
highest wages. in two -of the three programs while clients in 
mentally retarded group workshops were' paid the lowest wages 

all three programs in certificated and noncertif icated 
workshops, with regular program WorXshop client's averaging 
about half the level paid the blind grouji cl4ents.-^. 

Wa^e earnings followed a paite^ similar to that fouhd ' 
with regard to^^ financial operations. Blind grovfp clienta , 
yere highest functioning, general group clients second, 
fcJl-lowed by mentally retarded' and ,men^l illness group - 
clients performing at s%ibstantia;.ly lower /levels. ^ " ' , 



Table 9. Average straight-time nouriy .earnings* of -clients 
by primary disability gtaup i^rved, May 1973 t<> 



P r imgjf/ 4li s ab i 1 i ty 

grGup and ' . 
type of program . 

General workshop group . , 
Itegular program .workshops 
Wark |tetivities centers 
^ Trailing and/or evaluation 
programs , ' 

Mentally retarded group 
Regular progrcun Workshops 
Work activities centers 
."Training and/or evaluation, 
programs ' , . 

Blind' group - ^ , 
Regular, program wjjkshops 
Workf acftivities caters 
Xrainir^ and/or evaluation 
/ programs^ * 

A I 

Menta.l illness djfeoup » ' 
Regular program workshops 
r Work activities centers ' 
► Trailing and/or evaluation 
^ programs'. . . ^ 

Alcoholic group ' ^ 

Regular program workshops 
• Worlo activities centers 
Training and/or evaluation 
• programs • • , 



Average client -earnings 1/ 



XT 



Certificated 
workshops 



- $1.28 
.40 



.66 

S 



.8,?: 

.35 



1.69 
.54 

.70 



1.06 
.45 

. .75 



1.31 

.3/ 

3-/ 



r 



• >NonT- • 
certificated 
workshops 



$1.40 
.45 



^80 - 



.56 
.2a 



,51 



l'.j65 
.42 



.7^ 
.43 

i:o3^ 



2/ 
3/ 



1/ 'Regular progrcttp workshop rates include regular ^clients ^ 
learners, and individual rate clients. Work actLvities W 
center rates include program and special rate, clients/ 

2/ InforrtfSition deleted .to protect confidentiality o^. data 
. .for fewer than three establishments. ^ 

3/ Ho wages reported . , ' ^ . • r 
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3. dom^arison of ' awferage "straight-time hourly earninqs 
of pli-ents inVigeS and' 1973 ' . . . 

' . ' A^prpvious rx?L study (196>-68) collected wage * 
/payment ,daf a on clierits' in certificated 'workshops for a- 
.^^arch 1968 payroll peVi©d. Wage earnings for the two periods 
are. compar^^ by type of workshop- program,, typ^ of cli?ent and 
I. • primafV dasabirity group, served (Table 10)., .Changes in aver-- 
-^-age daily -client dtten^ance are ^1 so, shown to reflect the 
growth*of progr-am^ 3nd ;t'he.>ossibif impa<^t of , the , growth. . 

' fi ■ ' • f ' 

♦ The. largest '"increase in clients occurred in work 

activities centers — the number of clients almost trj^'liyd' ' 
. ^prk activities, center clie.hts are considered to be. the-fcost 
. > sevej^ely l-im^ted of all- types arid conSequerttly they tendled - - 
to >earnlower wages than cl^nts Irn other prog-raifls/ •Bhl 
expans*eff^fMoWer functicRriing client^s had tlie effect of 
'holding.dpwn'^be overall average hourly wage even .thoiLgh 
average? wages incr'^^sei in each category except individual 
rate clients. ' Clients in^JJiese , cen^terk fepresentfed 36 per- 
cent -of all clients in '19^8. as comjiared to 49 . percent in 
1973. • • . ^ ■■ 'm . ■> r , ^ 



... ■ Although the statutorynjinimum -wage xate was not* * 
' ^in^jreased in the .1W8-73 pefiod, average wages in regular'' 
, prograpi workshops ' increased by nine percent, and ir^ work ' 
> activities €en,ters by six percent. ; Average earnings in* 
training, apd/pr- evaluation programs improved 11 percent.' 
, - ' ' * * -i', • - ■ ' ^ ' ' ' .' ^ • . ' 

Comparison :mupt be confined tb certificated- workshops 
., *only because the -DOL did noit collect data ^fr-om noncertifi-' ^ 
cated^/drkshpps 1968.^ -Also average • wdges paid to clients 
.qn individual ^ceptiori certificates (in- regular program 

«rkshops) .are report-ed separately because they were Sepa- 
ted in .the 1966 Study.', This had a .slight impact on , 
average yages for- reglilar program -workshops ^own elsewhere - 
,in this sect^ioh.- . . #, . 

• A' comparison of 1968- ai^d 1973 ,^at^' by primarif ^ * 
■disability gr:6up served shows that thS^blind gr^% W^d 
% greatest overall increase in ^veragef hou||iy earnings; 1;hej 
mentally fret^rded group programs .operating as regular ^prd 
gram «/orkshopaJarid' as . training and/or evaluation ifeogram^ 
|il-sp' showed sighificai^t gains. . • ^ 



Average hourly' wages varied s^ibstaritially f or ' re^lar 
clients in prograips classified. by primary disability group 
served./ The .range from blind group earnings of $I..72.an 
hour to mentally retardeji group earn ij||s of $1.11 repre- 
sents a differential of 61. cents or 55 |5ercen*. , ^ The wage 
vafiaope £or work activities center clients and trainees 
and evaluees was less signif icarit. * ^ ' 

• Regular clients in workshops which were members of . 

^:Goodwill Industries of Amer^aXG3;A| or ' Nationaltv-Industries 
. ' . for the Blind (NIB) had average earnings which were hig^hey 
than' th6 amount for their, group (general and* blind' resp^c-* 
' tivel^^). The amount andj^gjTcent ingreasejs for regular 

clients, in QIA and NIB w^rahops \{er% greater than the total 
regular^lient g];oup \£l>r the 1968rl973 period\ 
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Tjble 10. Average straight-time hou?^y^earnings qf clfents certificated sheltered workshops' 
. by type of client and primary disability group sef^ett by workshop program, 1968 and 

type Of qllent and priniary : Average daily clien t ^tendance 
AA..w<^A^.. w . ... . jjjjjjgj- ' 



1973 



disability ^roup served by 
: wrkshops 



1568" 



Oer 



Change 



: Amount ; Percent 



Avera^^houriy client earnings 



1968 



1973 



Change ' 



Amount : Percent 



All cUflits by ty<l df client^ 

Ml clientsiall programs 
Regular clients 

Work activities center clients 
Trainees and/or e valuers 
Indivicftial exception clients 

A ll cUgfits by primary ^ 
disability group >served 



General 
^ Mentally retarded 

Alcoholic' , * 

Blind ^ 
' Mental illness 

Miscellaneous 
Total 

! 

Regular,cllents' _ 



cieneral 

Merita J ly retarded 
Alcoho?ic ^ 
Blind 

Ment#] Illness 
, miscellaneous^ 
^ Total . ] 



39.524 

•14J25 
7^971 
2.826 



1^.482 
13.722 
1.285 
3.521 
17714 
2.800 



9.181 . .. 
832 
' 1.052, 

2,769 
. r68 • 
600' 
1?W 



83.018 

41 .922 
;2.777 
5.538 



33.09!6 
-38.^1 
• 885 
d.504 
6.006 
856 



15,963. 
. 2.251 
831 
2.849 
812 
>5 



43.494 

27.797 
4.806 
2.712 



16.614 
24,949 

. (400.) • 
. (17K 
4-,292 



101 



a- 



(M44t 
43, - 



(250 



6,782 ^ 74 
1,419 *^ 171 
(221) (21) 



80 
644 

(525) 



3 

'383 
[88 











' 110 

"5? 






^-$(.05)' 
.12 


197 




,37 


.02 


60- 




.63 


.06 


' 96 


.69 


.67/ 


(.02)' 



.95 

■■'.40 
1.19 
k35 
.59. 
.56 
.T75" 



U26 
.99 
.24 
.49 
.01 
.07" 



.96 
.43 
1.31- 
l.ra 
.63 
.50 



01 
3 
2 
.18 
.04 
06 



11.36. 
1.11 
.1.36 
1.72 
1.23 
1.5i» 



.18 
.12 
.23 

• ,22 
.44 

TIT 



. 6 
11 
(3) 



1 
& 
10 
,1* 
7 



m (11) 
- 17) 



10 
•19 
10" 
15 
22 
41 




^5 



is 
% 



Table *10. ; Averagc-straight-time hourly eirftings "of clients In certificated sheltered woVk^hdlJS 
**.• • • 4fcy type of cl lent and 



prijBwy disability groyp served^by workshop, program, 1968 j|rtd 1973 
/J (ContinU(6d). '4 ^ ' 



.Type*of cjieiit. and primary 
• disability group- served by 
-workshops ' 



Average d aily client:., at-tftndahce 



1955: 



Number 



157r 



anse 



Amount 4» Percent 



Average hourly client earnings 



Amount 
1^6 ' I97r 



Change 



Amount t Percent 



Work activities center tHents 

General ** v " T . - 1.942 

Mentally retarded : - 9,997 

- Bti^d . • 88' 

Mental Illness 614 

• Miscellaneous . 1 .479 

Tota^. • ♦ T7tT3F 

Trainees and evaluees ' 

21 Gene^ • * 1,104 

• Mentally retarded .1.872 
Blind ; 273 
Mental lUness . . ' 893 
Miscellaneous* -626 

. Total • . . . ~7W 



Individual' exception client's 



General 

Mentally- retardtd 
«Mnd . * 

Mental ITlness - 
Miscellaneous - 
• Total' \ . 




6,841 
30,429 
J|29 

• 655. 



. 7.357 
3,923 

185 
1.198 

1l4 



'2.935 
2.068 
l4l 
328 



4.899 
20.432 
241 . 
3.054 
(824) 



. 3.253 
.• 2;05.1 
"^88). 
-305 
(512) 
4.805 



1.680 
l.d47. 
-'(250) 
289- 
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252 
204 
2/4 
497 
56 



79 
IIO 
(32) 

34 



134 

103 

(64) 

741 

(87) 



V 



$.42 

.33' 
.41 




.58 
.44 
.91 
.66 



.55 
.94 
.67 
.61 



$.40 
.35 

•\54. 
'.45 

' .40 



.6^ 

.52 

.76 

% 

• .70 
,.61 
.'91 
.66 
-.63 



■J. 



$(.o§) (5; 



..02 
.13 
.07 

« 



.08, 
.08 

(.■21) 
.09. 

'(.0&) 



(.02)' 
.06 

\^\ • 

, .02 . ^ 



6 
32 

1,8 



14 ' 

It 
(23) 

14* 

13 
"TT 



ilr. 



Table Average strafght-tlme ti<M<r1y eamtngs of dlients in certifkated shelterecl workshops 

-by type of cTient,and*primary .disability group" served, by vwrkShop prosM^am,1968 and 1973 

(Coflcliided^ \ " 



r 



Type of cHent and primary ^ 
J ^ disability group* served by 
" "-'j workstiops > 



unjgf 



ange 



Average hourly cH§nt eamlligs 



: Awount : Percent 



. Am ount 



T975: 



Ofan^e 

: Amount : Percent" 



Selected national dr^jzatjons 

, • 

goodwill IndiJstrlea of 
America fGIA^ V. ^ 

RegOlar^alients . * 5,9lV 
Mork activities center 

clients ' ^ . 351 

^ Trainees -and/or gyaluees / 1,301 ; 

. Irfdividual exception clients k 591 

5' ^^11 clients^ > 57^7 

NatlonaT Ind ustries - 
for the 



:iinr.f.:'<:i 



Regular clients • 2,217 
Work activttles center cftehtr .8 
Trainees arnd/or evaluees , 182 

Individual exception clients ■' 321 
- All clients ^ -?T72ff 



V 



.10.897 

■ 939 
2.710. 
-867. 



2i896 
82 
172 

_ jlj 



4.978 

58^ 

1..409 
276 
77251 



67.9 
74 
(10) 



84 


$1.31' 


$1 .47 


• 168 ; 
108 
47 


.38 

• .52 ' 
.85 

. i.n 


.35 
.65 
' .78 








31 . 

" 925 

(5) ^ 


1.54 
• .88 - 
1.04: • 
\' .99 
lv44' 


.1.74 

-.56 
.91 
1.04^ 



$,.16 . 

(.03) 
•-.13 



20 



•12 

(8) 
25 

(8J 



13 

mi. 

5 



Qui'ces: U.$. Depjirtwent of Ubdr, A Study <f Wage P 
-» CertiflriStgd ' • " " ■ ■ -- — ^ — 



U.S.- Department . 
Hote: Decreases.. between 1968 and 1973 irr rnrj^nl in' parentheses/ 



nt of Ubdr, A Study Wage Payments of Handicapped Clients inyShel teredo Worksho py 
undfer the Fair Laboc. standards Act » Submuted to> the ConAfess. 1^, - 
nt of Labor. SttrVte/lof sneitered Workshops . Appendix table? 166-175. 




, 4. Hourly wages by major disability of clients 

Clients in i^rkshoB. programs were classifieid by their 
primary or major Jiandicaf>ping condition. This designation 
is separate arfd distinct from the classification .of work- - 
shops by the major disability t>f most"^ of the clients served* 

Pour disability types visually impaired, mentally 
retarded^ mentally- .ill ^ and orthopedic ~ 'constitAed^ 83.- 
percent of* the workshop client population ^^JDle h^T^ ^ , ^ 
Clients in each^of the other disability groups represented 
less th^n 4 jiercent. The aged ^roup which* accounted for 
2 percent Ikf *he client population^ was found mostly in ♦ 
regular program workshops and had eamiligs £^J>6ve the' 
average for'«that program; the alQoholic grou^ * represented 
2 pe^roentr virtually all- of whom were regular program 
workshop Clients with .above- average earnings'. The cerebral 

palsy client was found mostly in work *&ctivi ties ' centers 
and earned J-^s* than the\ average center client; 

/ . ^ , 

Two perdfent' of^ the clients had a cardiac disability and 
earned, above JvBra^e wages in regular , program workshops* 
Clients wi%h 'neurological disorders accovmted for toother 
2 perqent and ..their earnings^ were about average in regular 
program wprkshops and raor« than average in work/ activities 
penters and trainingf and/gr evaluSition programs* The • 
smallegt disability group, thps^ with respiratory disorders, 
earned above average wages in Regular program' workshops* 

./Client earnings were t^ulated separately for 
certificated and rioncertif i'cated workshopis^ The impact of ^; 
dertification seemed greKteSt for m^taliy retarded clients^' 
In wprk activities centers a^jprag^ mentally retarded client 
earnings in noncertificatofi cehtefs (24 cents) were 31 per- 
cent lowjer thatfi eainings In certificated centers, A similai: 
difference- existed ih regular program work^iops J*a y^rfge 
differentia^ of -28 cents or 30 percerit* The laqpc of 'cover- 
age by the iFLSA would have permitted the lower w^^s* 

\ The most significant- variation among disab^xty types 
Iwas the substaxitially higher eArnihgs by physically handi- 
capped clients compared to earnings of mentally ;Handicappea^ 
clients and neurologicai^y impaired clients* The physically 
rhandicapped are consistently foxand- to l5e more productive in 
I tliis studj^. ■ . . * • 




Table 11 



-Average straight-time hourly e^irnings.^of clients 
by ' major -liisabiliti^. and type of workshop prOgV&n, 



May 1973 



.Major /disability ■aj:id 
type of program 



Certificated 
__worRsho^ 



clients 



Number : Percent 



Average - 
hourly 4 . 
earnings 



Noncertif icated 
workshops 



♦ *r Average " 

Clients hourly 
^Number ; Percent" earnings 



All clients * 

* ^ 

Mentally retarde^L^ 
Regular program^ 
workshops • . \ 
• Work activities 
I- gehters 
^ Training J^d/or 

evaluat^n .programs' 

■^entally ill 

Regular program ' ' 
. workshops 
Work-^ activities 

centers 
Training arid/or 
. evaluation ^ programs 

Visually impaj^red 
Regular progrmta- 
. » workshops ^ 
Work activities 
centers 
^ / ^raiining and/or 

eviiuation program^ 



83V01^ lOO 

. 8,246 9.9 
32; 34*3 ' 39.0 
6,449, 7.8 

* 0 

4,743 , 5.7' 
5;312 6. '4 
3,237 3. 9 f' 



$.71 

.94 
.35 
."52 

1..11 
.46 
■ -.71 




t • 



J" 



5,773.. IQO 



910 15.8 



1,716 29.7 
553 9.6 



252 



4.4 



299 '5.2 
274 '4.7 



32%\' 5.6 
34 Is 

.14 . \2 




$.71 

.66 
.2 

« 

•i*lo 

*■ .48 

1.06' 

1.62 ' 

.42' 
•*82 



Table 11. Average straight-^time <hour^y earnings of clients 
by.-inajb,r disabilitx and type^ of workshop Jlcogrcun^ 

l1973 (continued^ 



Major disability and 
^ type of .program 



<;ertifiqa,ted' 
workshops^ 



Average^ 

hourly 

Number ;Percent / earnings 



Clients 



Alcoholic 
. * " Regular prograin 
: workshops 
Work activities - 

centers | . 
Training an(d/or : 
evaluatioxi ^programs 

.4 ^^rebral palsy 

Regxilar program . • 
workshops ' • f 
. ^ Work activities 
centers 
\ Tralining an^/or 

evaluation programs 



Orthopedic disabilities 
Regular program* 

workshops. % - ^ , 
Work Activities ^ 

centers • ^ 
fraining and/or 

evaluation programs 



Noncertificated 
wo rTc shops 



Average 
Clients hourly 
Number : Percent earnings 



» * * 

1,203 


« 

1.4 


$1.39 


31 


0.5 


$2.00 


xX^ ' 


• X ' 




11 


• 2 


• 38 


i ^ ^ 


0 


• OH 




. 2 


.68 


' 1,042 . 
' 1^491 ' 
364. 


• 

1.8 
*.4 


1.10 
^ .35 

' ' 56 , 


37 ^ 

^55 

15.. 
< 


.6 
2.7 
.3 


♦ 

r.i5 

. .61 


2,747 


3.3 


'^1.48 




4.1 


1..55 


436 


.5 


.50 

* 




1.6 


.58 


608 


.7 


.77 


47 , 


.8 


'.90 



J 



94 



ERiC 



95 



Table 11. 



Average, straight-time hourly earnings o*f clients^ 

;nia j'or ""difiability and type of 'w^orkshop programV 

^ 'May 1973 • (continued) 
- 1. 



Maj(^r^isability and 
type of program . 



Certificated 
,^rk shops 



Clients 



Number : Percent 



Average 
hourly 



Noncertificated 
V workshops 



Clients 



..AVeracfe 
hourly • 

s 



vo 



Cardiac 

Regular progralT*^ 
, workshops 
Work activities 

centers 
Training and/or 

evaluation programs 

Neurological disorders- 
Regular, program 

workshQpd 
Work activities 

centers / 
Trairiing and/4or 

evaluation programs 

Respiratory disorders 
' Regular program 
workshops 
Work actiyitjies 

centers 
Training and/or j 
evaluation programs 



















$1.46 




• 




962 


1.1 ■ 


84 


1. 5 * 


' ^v45 


' 228 


4 

.3 


.52 


34 


.15 


.38 


191 


.2 ■ 


.69 - 


16 




. .91 




• 










197 


I'.O 


1.26 


• 23 


.4 


1.04 


. 383 

• 


.5 


.44 


.20 


.3 


.56 


345 


.4 


.65 


■ 24 , 


.4 

« 


.69 


302 


.4 


1.'65 


24 


> 

.4 


1.41 


17 


* 


.47 


9 

« 


.2 


.53 


52 


.1 


.75 


4 


.1 


.83 



Rir 



* 9G 
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.Table 11. Average straight-time hourly earnings' of clients 
^ by major disability and type of workshop ^ogram^ 

May^>1973 (concluded) 

— -. ■■ — . — ■— — ■- — '-f- — ^ — 



Major disabili ty and 
' type'of program 



CertiiAcated 
workshops 



Clienjts 



Average 
hourly 



Noncertificated 
workshops 



Clients 



Number ; Percent . eaynirigs ^ 



Number : Percent. 



Average 

hourly 

earnings 



Age 

Regular program 

workshops 
Work activities 

centers 
Training and/or 

evaluation programs 

Other ^ ' ^ . ' 

Regular program 
^ workshops 
Work activities 

centers 
Training and/or 
. evaluation programs 



1,269 


1.5 


■ $1.33 


579 


.7 


.45 


53 


.1 


.73 


3,237 


3.9 


* 1.57 


382 


• 5 


, .54 

• 


373 


1.1 


' .86 



63 
37 
2 

299 
71 
50 



i.r 

.6 
* 

5.2 
1.2 



$1.87 
.46 
.l.lt 



1.59 
• i?. 
•.81 



♦Percent less than 0.1. 
Source: Appendix table 162. 
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5; ' Houjfiy earning^ by sex and race v >j 

The workshop populatipn was almost evenly divided 
between males and females but male clients earned moi^e than 
female clients in ^most pro^lrams (Table 12)* ♦Averatfe hourly 
,earnings of nonwhi-t'e clients were consistently higher thap ^ 
those of^ their white counterparts in* all three types of 
workshop programs • " - ^ . . 



Table 12. Avera^^e i^^raight-^ime. hourly ^eatnings 
of clients by sex and racej by type of 
. . certificated workshop program, May 1973 



' Male : Female ' 

Type of workshop program : 'Number: Average: Nmnber : ^Average^ 

^ of .: hourly : bf : hourly 



and race of client 



Regular program workshops 
All clients 
White 
Negro 

Spanish-surnamed 
Otlier 

Work ^^ctivit^es centers 
All clients 
White 
N^gro 

Spanish-surnamed 
Other 

rraiffing and/or' evaluation 
programs 

All -Clients . ^ 

White : ; 
Negro ' 
Spanish- BurHamed 
* OthQr 



15/777 


',$1.2? 


12,509' 


$1.2-2 


11,703 


1.23 


9,367 


' 1.18 


2,59^ 


1.45 


2,066' 


1.3'6 


786 


1.41 


' 453 • 


1.31 


381 


1.20 


361 


1.09 

• 


22, 839 


.37 


19,089 


- 

. 37 


19,286 


.36 , 


lp,206 


.37 


12,466 


.39 


1,980 


.38 


557 


.40 * 


411 


.39 


155 


^ .39 ' 

♦ 


.145 


• .45 


W,362 


7 

.64 


5,442 


.Bl 


5,526 


.62 


4,034 


.59 


1,313 


.70 


1,072 


.69 


304 


.70 . 


171 


.63 


• 116 


.71 


92 


.63 



Source: Appendix table 167, 
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6. Hour^ly feaiyiings by client age 

tri certificated regular program workshops client 
earnings increased progressively with age beginning at age 
16 at $1.00' per hour to $1.41 In. the 53 to 64 age mpge^and 
declinea 'slightly after'^age 64 (Table 13) . In 'wo^rk dcLiv- 
'ities centers older workers also earned slightly more than 
younger ones. The training and/or ^aluation' programs 
showed no significant felationship between hourly j^earnings^ 
and age. . 

Clients in work activities centers and training and/or 
ev/iluation programs tended,* to -be younger than the regx^Lar 
program workshop clients . . Few^r than one- fourth of the 
regular program workshop clients were less than .25 years 
old, whereas 'about half of the clients in the other tyo * 
programs were \inder 25. * ^ . 



\ 
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Table 13, 



bv^ffr S^^'J^^S^'J*'"® J^""^^ earnings of clients in cejrtifiVted- workshops 
by age, by typi| of .workshop program, Mdy 1973 ^ 



Age. range 


! Regular program 
J workshops 


: ^WorJC activities : Trainjlng and/or 
: ' centers* : • evlauation Drnrrrj:*mQ 


jwumoer ^ercM 
! of * • ofi- 
'Clients:, tote 


nt: Average , 
:- hbuifly j 
1 learnings s 


:Nuijiber :Percent :Ayerage . :Nuinl 
► Of : of : hourly : o: 
clients : total :earninas :cli( 


>er : Percent :Average 
- : of :' hourly 


J ^ ■ J- 



00 



Under 16 years 
16-17 years 
18-19 years'" 
^ 20-24 years 
. 25-34 years 
35--^39 years 
40-44 years 
'4^-54 .years 
55-64 years 
• 65 years and 

over 
All clients 



561 


'2 


$1.1* 


37& 




1,00 


973 


i ' 


?i 1.00 


4,652 


17 


\\ -1.08 


6,1267 


22 


'\ 1.19 


2,110 


• 7 


\ 1.31 


2,209 


• 8 


\l-.3 3 


4,927 


17 


1.37- 


. 4,113 


.15 


ri.41 


2,0^ 


7 


1.31 


28,286 


100 


1.25 



0 

XT 



Source: Appendix table 163. 



1,161 


"3 


$• .36 


' 256 


2 


$- .57 


2,042 


5 


.36 


1,452 


11 


.60 


3,815 


9 


. .35 


2,071 • 


16 


.58 


12,012 


29 


.35 


3',261 


25 


.59 . 


11,898 , 


28' 


.37 


2,591 


20 


.63 


i2,633 


■6 


.39 


739 


6 ■ 


••70 


2,162 


5 


, .39 


699 


5 


.69 - 


3,221 


8 


• .41 


1,137' - 


9 ■ 


.69 - 


' 1,789 


4 


.41 


. ' . 508 


' 4 


.75 


.■ i;i95 


3 . 


.42 


90 


1 


^.69 


41,928 


100 


,37 


12,604 


400 


.63' 


1 1 t 


( 

1 

« 




■ I 

f 







/ 



103 



104 



i I t 

• 7, Client earnings by lesiigth of empla^^glwit 

In competitive indi^^tfy / l^orkBrs normally earn higher 
'wag'e^ as they learn ^the job ^nd gain experi'^nce. Sheltered 
workshop3 differ significantly from industry in Employment ' 
policies* becailSfe the ^client who progress^/, learns thfe job 
aha becomes- more productive^ is the one moat likely to be 
placed in employment puj^ide t$ie workshop.' The lov/er prO- 
.ducet is more li-kely to remain in the worki^hop for long 
periods of, training or preparation for comihunity employment. 
Also> -^he h&ndicappinn tfenditions' of mam^ clients are such — 
as to severely limit cheir eroployahdlity to the extent of 
requiring extended or indefinite sheltered employment; for 
^ome handicapped workefrg this ^ay be tjieir , last .and xinal 
.gainful employment posifion^ * ^ * 



A latpr section b^^this report presents data on placement 
oOf clients in competitive employment which indicate that most 
clients were placed had beea in thai workshop less than a year. 
Clients employed in regu],ar program workshops less tnan one 
year had higj:>er average^ earnings than those elfi^^loyed Dire to 
five- year^"" (Appendix .table 175). .This seems to suggest that 
those clients who were producing and earning higher waj^es 
were placed outside' 'the workshop in their first year. Whereas 
the lowe*r producing clients remaned in the workshop^^ Work- 
shop clients earned* progressively more each J^ear beginning at 
five years ^ M ^ ^ ^ 

* Training arid/or i^^laluation programs place special 

'emphafeis on short-term^ transitipnal services. The average 
^:lient; iiv, these proqrcliBS had been there less |:han a year and 
arlmost all clients less t;han two years. Average l\ouriy earn- 
ings vpere lower for clients who had been in the program f^r ^ 
more than one year thai^. foif those who were t^pre for one y^ear 
or less.. . f ^ ^~ 



^. 8.. -^Hourly earning by sex and type' of wort 

^The hourly earnings qf female clients were lower than 
male client ea^jpnings in majny types of work, but the differ- 
ence was not significant. In regular program workshops'"' 
(<^emales • appeared to earn higher in jobs requiring dexterity 



(e.g;, simple bench work) 



vhereas male clients earned more 



on jobs requiring greater physical effort (e.g., salvage. 



janitorial and ihaiatBrrfflice 



able 14) . 



85 
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•Table 14. Average straight-time hour 1/ earnings • of clieijts in 
certificated' regular' proijraftn workshi«)s by sex and ' 
• type of worTs, rfey 1^73 ' 



0 




: Male 


: ' Female 




TypQ of work, ^ 
— ^ — ^ : ■ 


•J. Number :Average 
I of : hourly 
' :clients learnings 


: NuiTi)er: Ave rage • ^ 
: - 6\ : hourly 
: clients : earwl^igr^ 



A^ crlients r. 
Subcontract work 
Simple bench work 
Mailing services 
Salvage • 
' Repair 
Sewing > 
Printing 
Soldering 
Machine ope^ati3n 
Other 

Salvage and r^novatioii work 
Drivers- 

Drivers' helper]^, dock workers 
Sorting 
Baling 

Cleaning^ latinderi^ng,^ pressing 
dewing ^ pricing 
Furniture repair^ A^finishing 
Other repair/ refinishing 



15,777 $1,28 1^2^509 $1,22 



< .4,713 


1.05 


4,6^3 


1.07* 


'83 


.95 . 




, 1.02 


152 , 


1.61 




, .r.,46 


122 


.96 


1^ 


1.10 


55 


1.36 


263 


1.36 


76 


1.33' 


• . , 67 


1.17 


38 


1.41 


.44 


i.y 


694 


1.38 


1^65 


1.36, 


•459 


'^.26 


. / 251.: 





\ 



Qth|r 

Manufacture of ^new gdods 
Mops f brooms , brushes\ 
Machine sewn items \ 
Mattresses t be|isprings\ 
Other machine product iti^n 
Handicraft items 
Other 

»■ 

l^iscellapeous 6ccupatiqii\s 
Clerical ' 1 V 
Janitorial r maintenance. 
Food service 

Sales \\ 
Forestryf nursery, farming 
Other . ? 

Souxde : Appendix tables 1V79-18! 



/ 



! 601 


2.03 


. 1'8' 


1/51 


ls366 


1. 32 


20 


^1. 30 


*521 


1.17 


1^4 


'l.24 


.234 


1.20 


19 


1.22 


245 


, 1.25 


■ 694# 


1.13 


76 


1.32 


' 0645 


1.27 


1675 


1.35 • 


. 53 


1.41 


. 864 


1.32 


106 


1.38 


598 


1.30 


471 


1.27 

J 










564 


i;'78 ■'• 


' • 106 


1.68 


. 192 


.1^1 


- 324 . 


1.55 


88 


• 1.59 


•22 


1.62 


429 


' 1.24 


107 


1.46 


^9 


1.14 


154 


-.-94 


375 


1.27 • 


' 188 


1.07 


174 ' 


1.61 


,554 • 


1.66 


1,002" 


• 1.31 


143 


1.10 


93 


l.Tl 


188 


1.21 


578 


r.47 


1,481' , 


1.38 


118 


. 1.04 


. 26 


.78 


^ 313 




^♦209 


1.43 










• 




■4 





r 



86 



106 



prograi 

fa^ur^-^-af_^nw itiops^ brooms^ brushes^ machiii.e / 



ttele drivers earned the highest hoUriy> wages* in regular 
:ahr ^workshops fqllowed by,clien.ts involved^in the manu- 



sewry items} fo^^t^^^B^^e^ Only 12.perceift of 

the maie clients, we^$ {^^ manufactiiring compared' r 

with 40 E>ercent in^subc^ 32 -percent in salvage* / ^ - , 

and ren.ovatidn work^ ^FtAroale client employment ''distribution • . • *i 
wafe similarywifch- ^ ^sligh^ propertion of s*tii:icdntract . -.t 

^•work and miVl^lAan^Qi^^ iti- manufacturing " ' 

aod- sa lvag e and ^bn^at ion -work; The nipet common j ob wa s * . .* 

.sxmt^ly liench 'work e4tJ)loying 3p percent ot the mali. client? ' " ""^ 

and '37 percent of the female client^^ but clients in that* - 
type of work^earned lowqr -w^g^s than in most •Other'+obs. - 

Bench work was even more pominon ip work activitieji 
/6enters^ providing employmarxt ^Tor 73* percent ®f the male- , ' 
^lients and' 78 E%rcent .of the female clients ' (yabie 15). . 
Subcontract work was dominan|: with 8,4 percent of the maie 
workers and 86' percent of the female workers involved; . ^ * 
Most of the oth^r. jobs pq^id better wages than did , 
subcdntract workV t: ' ^ ' , * • 



Table 15, 



Average straight^tirae hourly earnings of 'ft.ients in' 
^certif iciled work, activities centers by^sex and, 

type t?f 'work/ Hay 1973 - * 



Male 



Female 



•Tyt>e of, work 



; Number cAverage • : Number cAverage. 
: . of V > hourly : of : hourly 
; clients ;earnings ;clients;ea'3 



arninga 



All ^lie^yffs 
Subcontract'' work 
Simple benchwork f 
Mailing services 
Salvage ' • ' • ^ 

Repair * ' 

Sewing . . ^ 

Printing * • 

Soldering^ * ^ ' . 

Macjiine opner^tiorjs • ^ • 

Other ' • , . ^ ^ , ^ 

' Saltrage'and renovation work 
. Drivers ^ ' - ^ . 

Drivers' Jiel^^rs, dpck workers 
Sorting ^ > 
Baling - , 

Cleaning,^ laundering^ pressing^ 
•Sewing, pacing ^* ^ 

Furniture repair, refinishing 
Other repair, ifefinishing 
Other* 

Manufacture' of ney goods • 
Mops tordoms , brushes 4 
Maql\^nef sewn items , ' 
Mattresses, bedsprings 
Other ma-chine productdoa 
Handicjraft items' 
Other . • • " ' ^ * 

Miscellaneous opciipations 
• Clerical . • 

Janitoriali maintenance 
Food service 

$atlA ^^ ' • ' . ^ 

Forest^ , nursery , ^ farming 
eiOther , , . . 



Soturce : Appendi3? tables 178-185 • 



22,839 





1.15' 
- .'.50 
.28 
.39 

• .28^ 
.32 
.28 

4^ 



5 

184 
16 
55 

^30 

^98 
10 

120 



.33 

.32 

.30 

.27 

.17 ' 

.28 



38 


■M .27. ' 
.3^ 


16 


• .19 


22 


90 


:44 


2 


' .28 


..80 


.24 


316^ 


.44 " 


47 


.32 


897 


.29 


. 968 


.29 


381 


.37 


' 231 


.36 


1 




' m- 








• -^.^ 

.-toi 




37 • 


.54 * 




586 


.46 


, 174- 


.42 


..87 


.44 


280 


■ .39 


. 6 


.54. ^ 




.40 


154 


.42 ., 


38 


.40 


273 


.37 


. 208 


.40 



88 



108 



i 



Tvo-thirds ok the finale and female clients employed in 
traiixing and/or evaluation programs were' engaged In subcon- 

' tract work/ mostly ^behdhworJc (Table J6) . Of the remaining 
group 10 to 13 percent were- employed in salvage and renova- 

,tion^ 5 to 6 percent in manufacturing -and 17 to 20 percent ^ 
in miscellanediis occupations, " * / 

. X^ompaapiiSorv of similar jobs in the three programs 
• disclosed a- substantial difference in client earnings. 
^ Sipiple bench .wcJi^ic clients in work activiti6s centers; aver- 
age4 about one-third of the earnings of those doing similar 
-work in regular'^program workshops; but ther-jwark^jriay--iva5fe 
been of a lower skill level /'If theH5ase used for dete^ 
mining wage rates for sim^y^^^5<55s in the three programs \ 
^*was the prevailing dndust^Prate then the earnings differrl 
■ ential is consistent' wit fij^fche general .level of function of! 
the' clieal^ 'in- the progr^^i^/ 1.^. ^ clients In recfular proV 
gram workshops were producfing at a leySl of 50 to 75* percent 
of nonhandlcapped wQjHrexs and clients' in work activities 
. centers 'hdd a relatjjh^ely low productivity level of 20 to 2^ 
percent' of .the nontiaVdj. capped worker. Th^ average g>ayningg 
of clients <rin traininW and/or evaluation programs fell 
between ^he other .two programs. * 

9. Hourly earningg>J:)^ client *size of workshop 

. One-fefiird of the clients ift "^certificated regular program 
•"^workshops and work activities centers were employed in work- 
.shops^with"fewer 1:han 40 clients in average daily attendance. 
Ip regular program workshops client earnings were about the . 
same for the ^^buiated size grpups under 40^ ($1.14 to $lvl5)^ 
but earnings ^ increased progressively as the workshop client^ 
' size increased — from an average hourly wage. of $1.14 in . • 
.the smallisr groups to $1.67 in the largest Size group (400 
clients- or more) (Appendix table 164). • ^ 

Client size did not appear to significantly affect 
. average earnings in either work activities centers or train- 
ing, and/or evaluation programs. * * 
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Table 16. Averagp straight -time hourly earnings of clients ir^ 
certificated trainiiig and/br evaluation programs 
. ■. sex and typ^ pf work, May 1973 , * 



Type of work 



All clients 
Subcontract work - 
Simple bench work^ 
Mailing, services 
Salvage 

Repair 

Sewing 

Piiinting 

Soldering 

Machine operations 
Other 



Male Female 
Number : Average r ,Numbe r : Ave r age 
of : hourly : ' of : hourly 
clients learnings ;eM.ents learnings 



7,3 62 $064 



3,637 

111' 
136 
125 
"IT 
77 
20 
344 



.63 
. .60 
.53 
•.51 

.58 
1.07 
.79 



5,442 $ .61 



3,075 
96 
ft 

13 
IX4~ 
• 22 
19 
77 



267 



64 



117 



.61 
.56 
-.52 
.42. 

Tsr 

.62 
.95 
.81 



'Salvage.^nd reh6vaft.oit work , 
Drivers 

Drivers' helpers, dock \iotkeT^ 
^ SorJ:ing 

'Baling . • --^ * 

Cleaning, laundering, pressing 
Sewing, pricing, 
Furrfiture repair, fef inishing 
Other repair, refinishing 
Other 



22 


.86 


3 


t42 


171 • 


.68 


6 


.51 


98 


.49 


■ . 151 


.52 


24 


.56 


8- 


.68 


41. 




125 


.7B 


22 '• 

178'. / 


J? 


68 


.57 


■ .51 


23 


.48 ' 


T.65 - J' 


.67 


15 . 


.59 


207 


.54 


129 


.4Jj 



Manufacture of new goods 
Mops, brooms, brushes 
MacEine sewn items 
Mattresses, bedsprings 
Other machine production 
Handicraft items 
Other , 



13 
13 
7 

144 

157 
126 



1.29 
.65 
.80 

.7a 

.49 

.61 



8 
43 

r- 

43 
97 
55 



1.08 

' .47 
.65 
.40 
.-63 



Miscellaneoyt's occupations 

Clerical 
.Janitorial, maintenance 
^ Food service _ \ 

'.Sales ' . V 

Forestry; nu^liiiry, farming 

Other . ^ , 



127 
521 
a50 
44 
54 
350 



.79- 

.70 

.65 

.67 

.69 

.57 



261 
133 
295 

110 
1 

269 



.80 
.48 
.€1 
.68 
,80 
.57 



Source: Appendix teibles 179-185. 
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• 10-'^ Hourly earnings by size of income from work program 

*■ ' . ■ ' 
The size of the work program income appeared to be ; ■ - 
positively correlated with the^lfevel of client earnings in 
regular program workshops; but average earning^ of client>s 
irfthe other two programs showed" very little- variation at 
dif ferejit 'work pro<pram income levels (Appendix table 165) . 

11'. Client weekly hours of work " 

client earnin^-pn a weekly and annual basis are, of 
course, affected -by the numbe> of hours worjped as* well as 
the hourly rate- of . pa5t,^Average weekly hj^^rs of work varied 
widely by type of client and workshop program' (Appendix 



Cert ificatedSrg>r pgr ams 

~ ^ Regular Wdrk Training' and/or 



Primary 
disability 

served , ' clients 
3f ^ 



* program 
Vofkshops • 



activijties ' 
QenteM 



evaluation • 
programs 



Number A verage Number Average Number Average 

^ reekly ' ~-of— weJcly of — ^i^^Oy^ 

hours clients hours clients hours 



12,80» ^4nr8 

7,384 '25.2 
3,9^23* 



^^11 clients 


2,8,286 


» 31.3 




928 


21.*1- 


General 


.16^871 


32.5 


A 


841 


' 23.0 


Mentally 


» 








retarded 


4^319 


26.0 


30, 


4?9 


21. 3 


Alcoholic. 


' . 885 


33. d- 






# 


Mental ^ 












illness 


1,134 


22.4 


3, 


674 ' 


16.6 


Blind ' 


2^ 99a 


34.7 




329 


25.4 


Miscellaiqeous 


87 . 


21. .7 \ 




655 


« 15.-9 



1,J.98 

185 ^ 
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24.6 



22.3 
30.0 
22.1 



The pattern of hours i-n certificated regular program 
workshops was similar to iShe lefel of hourly earnings of 
clients in the. disability groups ~ blind and general groups 
highest and mentally handicapped lowest (miscellaneous group 
was lowest but tl\e »ize made it insignificant). .Clients in 
work activities' ceHters consistently ayeraged fewer houise . 
than their counterparts in regular prog^ram workshops and 
training and/or evaluatibn programs.' ' ' • 



I 



*• The causQ of the^shdrt workweek was not explored in 
thi^ study but reports and comments from (|irectors of work 
activities cejiterS and other authorities , suggest several^ 
possiW-e reason's : Severely handicapped clients ipay not 
•have the physical or mental tolerance for longer work 
periods; the clients may have been involved in other 
(therapeutic)- activities during the day "o A week; there may 
not* have been sufficient work to permit ^longer workweek; 
and\the dependepcy pf clients on others for transportation- 
may /have required extensive busing of 'clients on variable ^ 
or shortened schedules. Regardless of the reason, nearly a 
third of the clients in work activities centers were in pro- 
grams which averaged less than 15 hours a,\week. • 

/ • ' * ' " 

The short workweek in training progreuns may have been 
caused by client involvement in classroom or other group 
instruction in addition to work^ Clients in evaluation 
programs^ may- have been engaged in testing programs^ as well. 
as work, as a part of their evaluation. 



* 



12. Jiftthod of wage 't>ayment 



Two methods were •generally used in pa yMfea wages to 
clients. FLSA regulations establish Mnimum (floor) wage 
rates ottly in regular program workshops^ but require payment- 
in all programs of wages "commensurate with prodiictivity" , 
i.e., payment of wages equal to that of a jTonhandlcapped 
i^orker doing the same quality and quantity of work. Work-, 
shops may pay on an hourly rate basis or . on a piece-*rate 
basis^ but Wcige rates must be based on the productivity of 
nonhandicapped workers in industry in the vicinity: 

Nearly two-thirds of the clients in certificated regular 
•program workshop!^ doing covered work wete paid "oh an hourly 
rate bas.is; one-third on a piece'^-rate basis (Appendix. tsJ^le 
186) . • ' \ . 

The reverse was true in' certificated work activities , . ^ 
centers. Two-thirds of the clients were paid on f piec)e-rate > 
basis and one-third on atn hourly rate. In training^ and/or / 
evAldation progxams the two methods were used about equally. 

13. Skill level of Clients ' ' 

Workshop respondents were asked "to distribute total, hours 
worked during the. survey week Ic^ the dejj^ee of skill required 
on the work perfoi^ned by th^^ir clients. \ ' 



Two-thirds of the hours worked dLn certiflcited workshops 
were Considered to be .uhs"Kt*ied^«>2Zj»ercent wks rated as 
. semi-skilled; and 6 percent as skiJ^lechvark (Knsi>6hdix table 
197) . • ' ' / 

% VirtuaJ.ly all the work performed by worH^ activities 
center clients wa;5 rated unskilled; > only two ipejrcent was 
consideried to be semi-skilled. * 



Work m training and/or evaluation progt:amJ3 
only slightly. higher with one-tenth semi-skillefl 
cent unskilled. • ' . 

C. Client Wage and I^roductivity Evaluation 



was rated 
and 87 per^ 



- ^^^^ ^^^^ regulations requires the maintenance 
and periodic review, of client performance (pafodugtivity) and 
also prescribes methods for d^rtermining rate^ of pay for 
- clieat s . > ^ ^ — " ' 



1. Clients receiving wage adjustmerits-f 



~Fae--bhe 



year- wrkshops^^epbrled on the number 



Of clients receiving productivity reviews al^ell as the 



number whose wage j?* were adjusted ad: a resul. 
Productivity reviews were restricted to hou: • 
because those on pi^ce. rates are automatical.^^ 
ing 'ta productivity higher productioh* means 
(Appendilc .liable 63).* ' ' " 

'.^ E'i^htyhs^ix percent of regular program v^ir 
hourly rated clients completed annual producti 



.of those reviews, 
ly rated clients 
iLy paid accord- 
higher wages 



cshops with 
vity reviews 



justments. 
eases of five 
leAts. About 



and virtually :all of them made client %fage cd 
Nearly oi;ie-half of * the"" workshops granted i>i<;^edises or r 
perc?n*^^or, more^to^^^ of/their clleAts. Abo 

on^-jerghth greftit^S/t^nly slight (less than fi\e percent) 
inciffeases tq most Af^ their clients. ' < 

Nearly every work abtiviti^ Center compileted 
productivity reviews* for their hpurly rated ciifents and most 
of them granted' wage imcreajses' as a result ; Nearly one-third 
-g^ve significant increases/ (5. percent or more^ 3nd one-fourth 
gav^l slight [•incr.eases to*lial.f or.mpreiof theiW clients. 



•r 
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Clients in training* and/or evaluation program^ are 
^usually, reviewed and evaluated periodically as' a . part of • 
' bheir individual programs. The program is usually designed 
to provide wage increases as tjie. client prog-jr^ss^s.. Virt- 
ually all of. these* programs made ^<ijustments in clieint wages 
in the repprting period and half 6f them'" ihadeVsighif icant 
incifeasp^— in T:he wages of . SO • percent or more ot their clients. 



i 



^Methods of determ"ing client productivity 

Workshops. used a variety of mefchbd$ for 'evaluating 
cliefit productivity. In regular^^vjorksTiops more than one- • 
third used, actual'^ counts of p.roductivi^y o^ each ciiejit ' 
.and another; third l^sed rating for|is^ or p;r(J^ress ref)6rts • . • 
^(Appendrix tab^e 64)* .* ' • " , ^ \ ^ 

The Tnos^ pommon mattiods -j.n* work-'- a^ctiylties center » wtere , 
-^•^n' as t;h6se in re^^ar 'ptogramv ^^rkshops "but ' a slightly 
' ^entage* of \ce4tets |usec^ l^^jfc^^-in^t'h^ofls^,, • * • • 

♦ Rating form?' ^qjr*' p1:;9are^s^' reports ranked -hfighest in'* ' • 




t^raining -and^or evaru^ti6/i/$)ro^Tr^n}s wil^ more, than * third 

US j- n'g the me^Od r ' ^^ni :Ma1^ g ^nnl ^ ^g n€ .. nVnrinnVH v-i fv ^ r a nV g^ r^ — 

tjy lower ^, ' 

Actual coun.t^' 'of prp&iiotiy,ity\is'^the rn6r^opje9tive of 



'sl/9htjy loweVv" ^ y ' k ' ^ • ' ^ ^ 

3tiyity\is'*the Inor^op" 



the* two me'tho^s 'ah^"?p.S' the^raoisi: effeptive. dn, ^uhpor^traict 
and,manufacturing \work%in wfii'c^ niji.its" ate produce)^ wi1?h some 
unif ormityC 'iCli^nt productivity ^is m^asuri^l^against ^iroduc-, 
tiort iferms es.tablislied .foir -*rioaihanjJic3pppd* workers. 



.Ratting. ^formsv.generally 'titili'i5;e^a va^^ performance 
faptqrs,4^'/®va]^uat\ng the client aYid ^be ^asfed* most In^pro- 



duc^ion *which dpes l^ot haVi^. a ^uniforro pr^d^uct. -This system 
•was 'also more, commdllf /i1a workffliOpg wii;ri ^rd'fes;sioftp\i staff 
wljo^ adri)ldi3t<^>:;cind/or^|^^ 

About haif of thi^ regular progoi'ain^, workshops that were 
.members of National Industries ^cJr tlie -Blind 'u^'ed atituaL 
"Counts; of prod\ioti\^ity\wh±le menft>e^s ^f; Goojlwill , Industries 
of 'America mostly 'u$ed "rating fprma. * • • 

' Workshop mi nim]A^ policy' ' ' / T 



ftost.v^o'rkshops ^had jio itvijiilnum productivity requirentent^ 
which clients were re^quire.4 to meet, in order to stay in th& * 
workshop (Appendix table 67). The .work activities center 
^geherally' serves as "emplq^r 'of last resoi?t" f^>r ' severely/^ 
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handicapped clients and virtually alljtke^e centers had no. 
^niniitium requirements. " Less than one-third .of f egular -pro-»- 
grean workshops Had minimtHti production re^^ulrementSr pind about 
one-fifth of the training and/or evaluation program^s had 
' such' standards. / . • • " ^ . ' . 

' ' ' • * • 

^Or those workshops having production requirements^ 
most ^were lljifited to six months of .trial ^production. 

4. Methods of determining coitq^euxtive .hou|rly labor 
rates ♦ V * * . 

^ Workshops are required^ under the ,FLSA^ to pay wages 
"commensurate" with th4 productivity of 'the cLient — T^ages 
equivalent to those paid nonhandicapped workers in the 
vicinity in industry maintaining, approved labor 'standards 

/for essentially ,the samfe type^ quality and quantity of work. 

(Industry rates are used when avhilabje but in* the absence 

\pf' industry rates ^ time studies hp- other ttfst^may be used'' 
to establish piece rates. In so/e instances a jbb -usually 
performed >y one worker in regular industry may be divided 
into two' or more ^obs because of the limitations of the, 

- h an dicapp e d worl ee^Si; — - In , o t 4^er- inst aneegt-special- j igS and 
fixtures ma^ be required s6_that the * item can be produced 
by a blind or other physically limited person^ When such 
job revisions are ntadp industry rate^ are not generally ^' 

Jipplicable. - " 

^ State Employment Service offices were the mpstf^ cToiranon' 

s^wrce of wage rates f or ^r^gular program worJj^hops (Appetidix 
table 68)'. '/Workshops for the blind relied mostly ,on rates 
from Other workshops^ and the mental illness group work-' 
shops relied on the\ contract supplier for ^ maj.ority of * 
their wage rate determinations. " 

Work activities centers used contract s^upplier rates 
more than any other source probably bepaUse of thdir 
heavy involvement in subcontract work. Also the type of 
work performed in centers was mostly xinskilled work and 
J.ess likely to have wage rates est'ablisfhed by the industry 
li)r State Employment Service. Another factor in the use of ^ 
supplier rates may have been the lack of 'technical staff •in 
the centers to perform^ the necessary wage studie's. 

The same pattern was found in traind^ng and/or 
Evaluation programs with the mental illneiss and mehtally 
retarded groups relying on -contractor .rates; gen^raj.' pro- 
grams relying on •State Employment Service" and blind group 
programs on other workshops. 
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• _ VIII. CLIENT FRINGE BENEFITS , 

. The^provision of fringe benefits to handicapped persons 
employed in sheltered workshops ,was av special concernof 
Congressional cojwnittees reviewing workshop progpams; The 
^ m^ijor issue was whether handicapped ^Anployees in^ sheltered 
/ '-worktops were receiving the fringe, benefits normally prOT . 
vided to employees in other employment situations. • / 

This is not a simple issue to resolve because many 
handicapped persons in shel,1:ered workshops have dual status 
client* and employee ^ — .but others may be either one or the 
other.*' In general terms^ a client .is someone wh^o is **receiv 
ing a service or benefit", whereas an employee is someone who 
is "producing goods or services for an employer". 

The handicapped person in a- sheltered workshop program 
may be receiving rehabilitation services not involving pro- 
^ ductive Jv6rk or ^in some , instances "thfe person may be involved 
in a program of *on-the-job evaluation ^ or on-the-job training 
in which he/sjjj^^s receiving rehabilitation^ services whil4 - 
^ producing gooras^ or services 'for the workshop*. - ^ In a thira 
' situation th# han^ipapp^ci person may be aai empft)ye^.not 

receiving .any\signj.,f icant rehabil^iftation ser^ic^s but work- 
ing in tlje workshop as . i^empora^y employee await^g job ♦ 
plaqem^fft in ihe ^community, or woj:king as em extended or • 
long-term employee because employment outside the7 workshop 
_ is either not feasible or not available. ^Iti the first 
7 * instance the handicapped person is a client; in the second 
he/she is a client employee; and -in the ,third ^n, employee. 

In the 1970 Amendirienta to th^ Elt^loyment Sedftrity P^ct, 
Congress recognized the special client/empl6yee status df 
handicapped persons in sheltered workshops hy excluding 

* them from unen^loyment coverage in the section of the ^Amend- 
ments which extended coverage to nonprofit" organijsations'. ' 
Some states lhave adopted versions of the' exclusionary • " 
language . in ' the Federal Act which in jnost^ cases appear to 
exclude clients deceiving services but require cqverag*^'*? or 
handicapped persons in" regular employment, i.e., emjtfpyees 

;^for whom no services' are^'^ing provided. . • 

In this report and^^l^ th^ DOL adminls.tration of fILSA 
regulatfions pertaining to sheltered workshops the terms 
• ' "client"^ and "employee" are u$ed interchangeably. The study 
was designed* to provide data on handicapped p'^ersops employed 
in the .workshop e^xclusively . ^ 

w 



A, Cash ^Expenditures for Fringe Benefits^ 

Workshop]\x^fertartureS Ibr 'tr^lftge'^nef its in the 
. reporting year are discussed dp^ Chaptter VI. . The survey 

questionnaire did not request detailed' breakdown of fringe^ 
benefit expenditures , sufficient to permit determination of 
. type of benefits involved^ but expenditures for fringe bene- 
fits for four groups- of emFrXoyee^ were ^reported. A summitry 
by type of workshpp program and by ratio to total expendi- 
tures and total salaries and' wages (^TabLe 17) shows that' 
fringe benefit expenditures for handicapped clients were ' 
generally lower than for other employees in workshops, 

A DOL' report on employee compensation showed that fringe 
benefit expenditures a;nounted to twelve cents of each wage 
dollar paid%to nonmanufacturing^ nonfarm employees in 1972 1/ 
(the workshop reportinfg year) The BLS compensation report"" 
inclucied ,as fringe benefits expense (or wage supplement 
costs) expenditures for yetireipent programs^ health programs, 
.unemployment benefits, vacation and holiday fund paymejj^s and 
payments to saving plans:. 

The workshop survey disclosed ^that, workshops had a 
fairly limited fringe benefit program, especially work 
activities centers and training and/or evaluation programs 
in which the handicapped person tends to be more client than 
employee. . * • 



^ licapped persoifs in fegulaif program workshops 
received substantially! more fringe benefits thaji those in 
the Qther programs . I * - * ' * ^ * 



1/ U.S. Department qf Labor Bxireau of LaiDor Statistic^,', 
Employee Compensation in the Private Non-farm Economy / 1972. 
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Tabl^ 17. Annijal expenditures for fringe benefits for 
• ' sheltered workshop emplpyees by type of 

workshop program .... 



Type of 
workshop program 



. Total • 
expenditures 
(in thousands) 



Average Percent 
per of total 
workshop expend- 
reporty g " itures 



Regular program 
workshops 

mdicapped clients" 
)fessional staff 
^ Administrative and 
technical staff 
Clerical and main- 
tenance staff 
Total fringe bene- 
fit expenditures 

Wbrk activities 
centers' 

Handicapped clients 
Professional staff 
Administrative and 

technical staff 
-Clerical and main- 
tenance staff 
Total fringe bene- 
fit expenditures 

Training and/or ^ 
evaluation 
programs ' 

Handicapped clients 
Professional sta'f f 
Administrative and 

technical staff 
Clerical arid main- 
tencuice staff 
Total fringe bene- 
^ fit -expenditures 



534 
282 



2,394 



1,706 
901 
7,648 



>?7 



Percent of 

wage, ^nd 
salary ex- 
penditures' 



$ 5,497 


% 6,906 


2 


8 


2,041 


■ 2,564 


1 


11 


* 






2,805 


3,523 


1 




1^,388 


1,744 


0.5 


9 


11,?91 


14,737 


5 


i 




w 


• 


• 


854 


. 857 


1 




1,887 


1,855 


2 


10 


,1,233 


1,^38 


2 


9 


401 ' 


o, 403. 


' 0,5 


, 8 


4,374 


4,392 


6 


8 


466 


1,489 


I . 


6 


1,113 


3,556 


3 


10 



10 

11 

9^ 



Sour9e : Aooenclix tables 52-54. 
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A distribution of fringe benefits* per ^client served 
^adly in 'the reporting year also shows a. significant differ- 
ence in th^ average level of expenditures: 



r _ 

Type of workshop 
proqraun 

Regular program 
vorkshops 

Work activities *centers 
•Training and/or evalua- 
tion programs 



Average 
daily -client 
attendancfe 

worksho;^ 



43 
40 



Average annual 
expenditures for 

frin>ge benefits 
Amount Amount 

per per 
workshop client 



B. Provisions for 



29 



Holidays 



$6,906 
85?' • 

1,489 



$161 
'21 

. 51 



Vacations a nd Sick Leave' 
m ^ 

The .percentage' of worksjiops providing the three benefits 
W&s highest for holidays, poSsibly because the entire work- 
shop closed, an4 lowest for sick* leave. " ^ 

The provision of these' benefits ntay have been reflected 
in annual expenditures reported but because there are many 
workshops with relatively small operating budgets the 
Accounting system may not* have^ recorded these benefits as a 
separate cash expenditure. 



1. Paid holidays 



More tljan* half of the certificated regular prpgraitr. 
woricshops, representing nearly three- fourths of the clients, 
had provisions for paid holidays (Appendix tables 104-108) . 
The larger percentage of clients indicates that the larger 
shops were providing the benefit more of ten than the smaller 
ones. MojSt of the workshops provdbding such benefits aver- 
aged six to liine ^aid holidays per year, 

\* ' ■* 
One-fifth of the certificated training and evaluation 

programs, ser^^ng slightly lesS than one-fifth of the clients 

als6 paid clients for an'^averige of six td nine holidays^ 

per year. ^ - • ' ^ 

Only one-s^xth of the certificated work activities 
centers ' accounting for an equal proportion of the clients, 
provided for paid holidays mostly fof six to nine days 
annually. ^ ^ > 
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The noncelrtificated wcjrkshop 
participation in this be 
lower than their certifi 



benefit 



Lea tied 



s' pf ..all types had a 
which* was 10 to 15 percent 
counterparts . 



Workshop operating indome size had a, positive^ 
correlation with the provision* of paid holidays in regula^ 
program workshops (Appendia^ table 107). Thus^/while only^ 
30 percent of the certificated workshops with operating 
incomes of less than $50^000 provided paid holidays to*' 
alients, such benefits v/ere accorded to the clients of 
d7 percent of those with, operating incomes of $750,000 or 
more. ~ . . ^ ^ . ' 



* - * 

Operating income level did not ^appeal?' to haye any 
relationship tp Uhe provision of paid holidays in the other 
J^fiisx. workshop programs . . 

, Of all the ^primary disability group workshops, the 
blind groiip had the highest participation with three -fourths 
of the programs and '86 percent of the clients in that group 
receiving paid holidays. ' The general group ranked second 
with y42 percent of the programs providing such benefits to . 
" more than half . the , clients served by that^grqup. The mental 
illness and mentally retarded groups had th6 lowest partici- 
pation with less than dne-fifth of the programs and clients 
receiving that benefit. 

Two-thirds of the Goodwill Industries of America 
.Workshops and more than three-fourths of the workshops 
^ affiliated with National Industries for the Blind provided 
paid holidays^ for their clients. + 

2 . Paid vacationis 



The proportion of workshops providing paid vacations was 
slightlyVlower than those providing paid holiday^ (Appendix . 
tables 109-113). Fifty percent of. all certificated regular 
program workshops serving about one-third of the clientsr'^ 
provided paid vacations. Such benefits were even less common 
in other certificated workshop programs. Only 14 percent of 
work activities ' centers and ten percent of the training ^ . 
and/or evaluation programs provided this benefit to their 
clients* 
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, ' -Of the programs providing this bfenef ::t most provided . \ 
five days of vacation per. year and ^ the amount did not change 
with additional years of employment* It should rioted ^ 
however, that tiie workshop differs^ from private industry* 
in tKart the average client/employee generally .^as a relative- 
ly- short stay in the workshop • Data fbr'the survey week * 
(May jL973) disclosed tha't the average' J^lierit tanrure in certi- 
ficated regular program.wofkshpps' and v.Jrk activities qes^erg* 
*was two to three years, and in training and/or evaluatic 
programs less than one year. 1 

' \. * * ' \ . * 

Only 17 percent of the noncertif icated workshops' 
provided paid vacati^s for their clients. 




' 3,o Paid sick leave 



' Nearly one-third of the certificated regular .program 
work«feops, serving 45 percent of ^e client-s^ provided paid 
sick leave benefits; but very few of the certificated work 
activities centers and training and/or evaluation programs 
(less than four percent) provided that benefit (Appendix 
' tables -114-118) • ' Of Ithose programs most limited their sick' 
leave to -one to five days .regardless of the number' of years 
of service.^ ^ * c^. 



Other Fringe Bene^t 

Other fringe ^benefj^s vdiich ^were provided to cljtents 



during the^ survey week ■icluGe the 'following: * 



Beafefit 



- % Workshops 
m Percent 
^ ■- of . 

Number total 



clients (ADAji 

Percent 
of 

Number total 



\ Tot al^ workshops and 












clients* 


^,355 


100 


91 


,194 


• 100^ 


Life insurance ' 


208 


9 


15 


,461 . 


17 


Accident insurance ^ , 


249 


. LI 


10 


,893 


-12' 


Wbrker's compensation 


1,650 

* * 


7(f 


66 


,227 


73 


Health insi^raiice 


187 


8 


• 12 


,237 


13 


Reti'rement-pension plan f 


39 ' 


^ 


. 2 


,.683 


, 3 


Social Security 


1/439 • 


- 61- - 


59 


,at4-. 


66. 


Unemployment con5)ensdrtion 


167 


7 


7 


,297 


- 8 


Other 


. - 43 


2 


2 


,379 


3 • 


Workshops .providing none . 












. of the above 'benefits. 


^ 432 


18 


15 


,414 


17 



♦Individual it^ms will not add .to total because of duplication, 

• Almost four-fifths of the workshops provided one' or more 

.of 'the fringe benefits enumerat^d^.^ove; the most common was 

worker's^ c?omperjsation which was py;oy44ed by seventy percent * 

of the workshops to almost three-f oui"^fis of .all clients in 

the surtr^ (Appendix tables 119-123), ^ * ... 



Eighty-three {jercent* of the certificated regular 
-program workshc^s provided worker's compensation insurance 
as compared wfth tworthirds of work a^itivities centers and 
training and/or evaJLuatiorf programs p^bviding that benefit. 

Social Security coverage is not mandatory for employees 
in nonprofit organizations but wo|fkshops can waive their * 
^ exempt^ion and provide coverage for clients employed in the 
program. . Clients working' under Social Security coverage for' 
16 quarter's at a specified minimum earnings level can become 
eligible for disability and retirement-benefits. ' This is- . 
especially important for the client with no previous 'employ- 
ment under Social Security co-^erage (Federal Insurance 
Contribution Act) . ^ore than three- fourths of the certifi- 
cated regular program workshops provided this benefit. ' 
More than half of the work activities centers and trailing 
- and/or evaluation programs participated in the Social 
Security program. - Two-thirds of the^clifents iri all programs 
were covered*. . • , ' * 

* ^-'^ insurance for, non-job related injuries ranked* 

^-v.=«M.iSd -with partitripatlon by- 11- pergen t o f ea ^ oT the tliree^ 
workshop programs. * ~" .' . 

About one^fifth of the regular program workshops 
provided life ipsuifance and 'a like number provided health 
insurance, but an. insignificant number (one to three 
. , percent), of ,work activities cent'ers" and training and/or 
evaluation .-programs reported^ that benefit". ' 

Reti-rement and pension programs were -not common in 
worlfshops, prol?ably becausF clients are generally considered 
to be short-teriik employees-. • None of the -work activities 
^ ^ centers .or • ti;&ining^ and/or evaluatipn .programs and only ' 

five percent of the regular program wcjtkshops reported the ' 
provision of this benefit -for their clients. . 

Afe previously iridicatfe?, clients in sheltered workshops 
are generally excluded from unemployment insurartee, exCept » . 
where they become regular employees (not receiving rehabil- • 
itation services)'. As consequence, only 15 percent of the 
regular programs workshops had unemployment insurance cover- 
age, and only S-pei^cent of work activities centers and' 
training' and/or evaluation programs. . 
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E. Cbllectlve BargamJny 

Although the right of workers to bargain collectively 
with their employers has been recognized for many years 
handicapped workers in, sheltered workshops .have generally 
f^id-ed to accomplish any degre^ of Qollective bargaining. 
In order to be effective in jrolle'ctive bargaining an ^ 
employee roust have altern^/tives ^ i.e.^ other employment 
possibilities. T^ie han/dficappec^ employee is in a weak 
bargaining position because the worXsh6p is' often the only 
.source of emjjloyment^ at least at that period of time.^ Also 
the lack of organization among workshop clients is andther 
possible barrie^r to collective bargaining. • ; ^, 

Organized labor has always been active in working with 
national organizations and throiojgh Congress to gain better 
benefits and improvec^working conditions for handicapped 
workers. Informal discussions with sheltered woirkshop^ 
directors indicate a minimum amount of effort to develop 
collective bargaining in local shelte^red Workshops. Several 
workshops in tjie North Central Region have collective bar- 
-g ^ining agreements w i Lh^ their s taff and/or ma intenance apd~ 
transportation workers, but their client/employees aire 
generally *not included in the agreements. 

Only 13 workshojTs reported collective bargaining' ^ 
agreeiljjMits covering a maj'ority 'of their clients. Most ot ^. 
these were regulaj: program workshops. A total of 758 clients 
(or 0.8 percent) were covered'by the collective bargaining 
^greement;^ {Appendix tables 12^-128). In a^dijCion three ^ 
workshops had collective bargaining* agreements' covering some 
of their clients — probably the long te^ client/employees 
in ^the regular j)rogram workshops. 
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IX. CLIENT TRAINING AND PLACE 



E:|tEi^ 



i nformation gathered in the' workshop survey and from • ' 
oth«P sources suggests 'that there are primarily ,two m^jor 
types of training provided in Workshops: skill 'training, 
and work adjus;bment or perssonal adjustment training. Work 
adjustment ^ and personal adjustment training -is discussed 
in Chapter X, Staffing and Professional- Services. This 
chapter is concerned with, skill or voe^txcJnal training. 

Few sheltered workshops are considered to be trade 
schools, or vocational education facilities although some 
workshops ac^ally operate as a supplementary or comple- 
mentary progifcn to a school. A majority of the workshops • 
operate programs which are primarily qn-the-job training ' i 
with-limitfe^ if any classroom instruction involved. 

'■ . " * 

The DOL in administering Section 14(c)' of the FLSA i's 
concerned only with; those tra'ining programs which involve 
- production of cfoodar and/or services by the trainee (client) 
for the workgRbp ttTer/'when'-there-ls-^ffr ©mpl^jyi^ 
.ship betweeiPthe client and the workshop). If there is no 
^' production in .the training program , then it is not subject 
to the FLSA, but such training may 'nevertheless, have . been 
report^ed in this sdtvey, because no clear distinction vas 
made on the qiiestionnaire. 

* 

Virtually all regular program workshops and training * 
and evaluation programs indicated that,^tfiey provided some 
form of training £or clients; only. fojirTtifths -of the work 
inactivities centers irepor ted training provision (Appendix 
table 93) . ' ^ 
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A. Intact of Workshop Production on Training 

*^ The work program generally represented the bas:^ 
operation of most workshops except for some training and 
evaluation programs which were no.t product-ion oriented. 
Ttia^work prbgrainfl provided three-fourths of the-^operating 
'incdlhe in regular prbgrain workshops/ and about orie7thfrd 
or' les§ in work activities centers and training and/or 
e,Yaluation prograjns. Neaxly two-thitds. of the certificated 
regular program workshops indicated 'that training was 
dependent on the typ^ of goods produced in^ the . workshop. >• ' 
In contrast y one-fourth indi<:ated that skill training was 
ncjt^ dependent pn goods produced. More than^ one-half of the 
certificated work activities centers and sb'mewhat less than 
one-half of 'the certificated ^training and/or evaluation 
programs reported dependence on goods produce'd for train in-g 
program design.' , ' , ' ^ 

i : . 

B. Training Provid^ and Capacity for Training 

A total of 94,^35 clientS"^3fefceived ttaining in all 
workshop programs^ duxing:. the_.xepQxting„ye„^r about one-1.. • 
third bf the total number served.* But training programs 
-were Jpnly being utilized 'at little more than ^two-thirds ^ 
^Of their capacity (Appendix tables 92-96) . ^ * 

Trainees wfere almost equally divided eunong thp thrrei^f' 
programs vihich^as consistent with the distribution* of fee 
income reported in Chapter VI. ^Only 37 'percent of the 

.clients who receiyed training were in* separately .identified' 
graining progrsyns; the other two-thirds wer^fe. in regular 
prpgram workshops'" or in work activities centers. Clients" 
receiving -training represented one-fourth of- the cJLients 

* served during the year in certificated regular program ' 
worTcshops^ more than one-third of the work activities center 
clients and over one-half of the training and evaluation 
pxogram clients. 



The unused capacity to tiraih ap^additionat -39^221 
clients was abput evenly divided €fmong the three certifi-.', 
cated workstjop^ programs. Nonctertif icatfed workshops 
reported capacity for trainihg an additi^qnal .3^364 clients; 
nearly one-half in regular program workshops 28:'percent in 
training and/or evaluation programs 'and one-foUrth in^work 
activities centers. . . • 
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Tyges of ,>Trai"ning Provided 



Tlj'e survey questionnaire IflRed 13* types of training 
which tiad* been' previously identified" by workshops (Appendix 
, tables' 93 and 94). • . ^ . " ' ^ ' 

JanitflTrial-cuslocTial "services wa^ t|ie most conjraon type 
of traiHfing .provided' in alL wOrTcsii.ojps, p6Ssibly because of^ 
*the Ibw skill requirenjent of most^bbs in that category and 
their suitability for mentally 'retarded* clients with limited 
lea riling potential. Other service ocoupation training (e.g^. / 
buiMing matinteriance^^ food handler) was found frequently in 
Wbrk activities centisrs — '^herey mentally retarded clients 
are 'served in large numbeo^fe; food service ranked ;5econd and 
building maintenande fifth in popularity. ^ 
- i. 

Machirffe operjator training, ranked second in regular 
program workshqps and *t5hird ih work ' activities centers 
followed by geripi/al clerical traiftijig. 

*rhe typie of straining provided in most workshops appeared 
to be . geared' ^o the lower functioning plientr vho had been 
.evaluated by the workshops or by State' rehabilitation agen- 
cie's and dia^osed aa not being capajDle of benefitting from 
•the •tyt>e of formal/ structured skill /training usually 
provided. in tarade aild vocational schools^ ^ ^ • 

rae 19,73' study of she^ltered workshops pfepared by 
Greenleigh Associates, for the U.S. Department of Health^ 
Education*' and' Welfare 1/ reported that in a sample of work- 
shops studied a majority of the clients were not involved 
ift skilj. training programs ^ but^ were engaged in. developing^ 
wxirk' h%J^ts and job performance (general) skills. 

• . ' In suwnary, it may therefore 5e morfe realistic to 
classi'fy most- workshop training as work preparation rather 
than skill trainiilg.- . , ^ V ' ' 



1/ Creenleigh Associates ^ Inc., The Role of the Sheltered 
Workshops in the Rehabilitation of the Sey.erely Handicapped , 
New York, New York, May 1975. ! 



D. * Training of .Clients Referred, by Federal Manpower / 
Programs* ^ • 

Sheltered workshops ha& a very limited involvement in 
^Federal manpower programs such a^^ork Incentive Programs 
'(WIN) Project Transition^ find Manpower Development *and 
Training', (MDyAl (Appenctix tables^ 102. and 1031. At the time 
of the survev (1973) a total of 2^605'clients fr4?m Fedefcil 
programs, w§rer>eing setVed in 222 workshops. ^ Rggular pro- 
gram workshops were .serving' 1^ 61L clients (62 ^rcent) in " . 
117 workshops; 872 clients (one-^hird) were being served 
in 69 training and/or evaluation progr^'a; ^and york activ- 
ities centers wer^ serving 122 clients*" (5 percent) %xi 36 
centers. . ^ ^ *^ 

There seemed to be two possible -reasions for the limited 
rol6 of workshops in Federal manpower q^grams: (1)l clients 
of sheltered workshops ^were mostly mentally or physically 
handicapped while the client§ served in Federal, programs 
•t.ended to be socially handicappisd" (disadvantaged) ^ The 
socially handicapped are- generally "^nsider^d less limited 
in work production ^pability arid more limited by behavior 
problems than physicaxi^ and mentally iiandicapped personA, _ 
emd this sometimes causes difficulty in developing suitable 
programs for the two groupb in a workshop with lini4fed staff 
and building space; (2) regulations of Federal mauipower ^ 
programs require payittB^t of wages not less than the FLSA 
^statutory minimum but clients in workshops are^.usually paid 
wages averaging emywhere from 20 to 80 percent of the, 
statutory rate. This difference in wage payment creates , 
prpblems' in integrating Federal, program clients with other 
clients in th6 workshop. • t ' - 

Workshops also. reported on the outcome of clients . 
referred by Manpower Development *2uid Training, Administration 
Prpgrams (MDTA) and served in the ^reporting Vear — 1972 or 
1973 (Table 17) . The extent of service in the reporting 
year by workshop program was. similar * to *that shown for a^l ^ 
Federal pi?ograms ^it the time of the study. Work activities' 
centers served only a small percentage (6 percent) pf the 
total number, but* ttte rate of sucbess was about .as high as 
xn the other two programs. ' • * , 

* Now called "Employment and Training Programs"*. . . 
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Nekrly half bi the MDTA cLientg successfully completed* 
training and more than one-fourth, were place^J in competitive 
employment. 'Certificated regular program v/')rk.shops and 
training and/or evaluatioi^ £)rogr^rms sdrvec^ 84 percent 6t 
all MDTA clients' and they' v/ere more successful than non- 
certificated programs in client completiofi of ' training^ ,but 
they were less successful in^ placing clien'ts in competitive 
employment. /* . ' 

Workshops affiliated with Goodwill Tr.dustries of- 
America accounted' for three-fourths of "the yMDTA clients- ' 
served in certificated regular program wo3j;1cshops and nearly 
half of all MDTA referrals. National Industries of the 
Blind members had only phe percent of 'the MDTA referrals 
(Appendix table 103). ' ^ ' 

E. Disabled Veterans Served ' , 

Most of the handicapped persons^ served^ in ^workshops 
come from the civilian sector. Disabled veterans are 
usually, served by programs' operated by /the Veterans Adminis- 
tration (VA) and wage payments tq veteran/clients in VA 
programs 'are* regulated through the U.a'. Civil Seryice 
r Coiranission. ^ / 



' Disabled veterans may have been ^efVe4 -in ^non-VA 
workshops in iTiStances^ J^which^ no Va' facility was convenient 
to the client or in trairli^^i'g prograrifi in workshop^ which met 
VA standards or requirements, 

A total-of ly0'40 disabled vetefaii? were serve.d *in all 
workshops in the reporting year. .This number represented^ 
0.3 percent of all clients served {Appendix table 103). 

Re^lar progrcon work^shops* served the highest numbetv; ' 

669 ^including 217 Vietnam veterans and 452 other veterans. 

*■ • ' . ' 

Three hundred and thirty-three disabled veterans were^ 
served .in training and/or evaluation programs^ 181 Vietnam . * 
veterans and >152 others. * > 
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Table. 18, 



JJistlribution of clients referred by Mart|)ower Development 
and Training Programs in 1972 Joy outjcome and type of 
workshop program 



• Type of progrcun 



Number 



'Total 



. ;workshops.g r^eferrals 



Successfully : . Dropped -put : Placed in 
completed. ibefore completion: competitive 
training ^ of training ; employment 



Number : Percent iNumber : Percent :Number : Percent 

of : of total: 'of i^^of total: of : of total 
clients ;referrals;clients:referrals;clients:referrals 



/- ' All programs 



Certificated programs 
Regular program' 

workshops 
Work activities 

centers 
Tra^Lning* and/or >^ 

evaluation ' 

prbgram^s* 



o 



^ Nonce rt if icated 
progrcuns 
Regular program 
workshops 
'X Work activities* 

centers 
^ ' Training &nd/or 
evaluation 
programs 



244 



117 
35 

70^ 



10 



3,855 

1,754 
L63 

1,495 



.361 
10 

72 



1,815 47,1 

782 * 44.6 

87 53.4 

787 , 52.6 



116 
3 

4a- 



32.1 
30.0 

55.6 



954 

50* 
40 

331 



62 
6 

11 



24.8 

28.7 
2*4.5 

22.1 



17.2 
60.0 

15.3 



1,086 28.1 

468 26.1 

36 22.1 

ril 25.2 

.183 50.7 ^ 

1 10.0 

21 29.2 



Source: Appendix' tables 102 and 103. 
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F. Client Placement in Corppetitiye Employment ^ 

. ^ The ultimate goal of the sheltered workshop is to place 
'the handicapped person' in gainful employment in wljich he/she ^ 
will be able to function at the optimum level* of productivity 
consistent »with his/her skills and capability. The ideal 
level of accomplishment is the placement o|i^he client in 
competitive employment Outside the work shoo at an hourly 
wage of not less than the statutory minimum tate. It should ^ 
be recognized however^ 'that for some Severely handicapped . 
pers^As the goal of competitive employment ma^ not^be realis- 
tic because of their severe physical and/or mental limita- 
tions or other complicating factors^ 

» The St^tte rehabilitation agency usually tepresents the * 
major source of referral of clients •to sheltered workshops. 
One of the primary Pleasures of the effectiveness of a State * 
program is the extent of placement of .cli-ents in gainful 
employment; the level of earnings of clients placed is also 
ar most important evaluative factor." 

Placement^ of clients in jobs may occur as a direct . 
rfesult. of the workshop staff efforts, the initiative of the 
client, and/or the efforts of the State rehabilitation ^ 
agency (or other agencies) referring and* sponsoring the 
client. ' ^ , • ' 

The total number of clients served- during the reporting 
year was 267,920, and of this group 32,242 clients (12 per- 
cent) were placed in competitive employment — outside the • 
workshop. The total -number placed amounted to abt>ut one- 
. tl^ird of average daily client attendance. Two-thirds of 
all workshops reported the placement of clients in competi- 
tive employment (Appendix tables 97-99) . 

1. Placemerit by type of workslj^p prograCm 

More than three-fourths of the regular program workshops ' 
reported client placements in coiwunity "employmenw A total 
of 13,737 clients or 12 percent of total serVed duting the 
year were '^placed . Training and evaluation programs placed 
12,439 clients' (19 percent of the clients served in the 
reporting y6ar) and three-fourths of the- programs * 
participated. . 
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A-liitle over half of the 'work activities centers made 
competitive job placements involving 6,066 clients' (7 per- 
cent of the total served). 

fee bett;er performance 'in placement which was shown by 
training and/or evaluation programs suggests a- greater 
degree- of success in' evaluating 'and training clients. 
Another factor, could be the impact of the State rehabilita- 
tion agency sponsorship • of clients. The rehabilitation 
agency can pay the workshop for evaluation and training 
services provided to clients^of the State agency ty-cannot 
pay for sheltered employment. A client, completing tt:ainiag 
and moving into competitive employment is perceived tJ^' the 
State agency as a "successful" fehabilitatiGn (closure) of 
the client; placement in sheltered employment in a regular 
workshop or work activities Center is .viewed as "less 
successful." > 

The percentage of clients placed by work activities 
centers was lowest, but the level is significant because 
clients in work adtiviti^s centers have generally been 
classified as "inconsequential producers", that is, not 
suitable for gainful employment. The seven percent place- 
ment rate- suggests three possible, reasons : (1) the center 
was highly successful with rehabilitation (trainina) ser- 
vices;* (2) the client was mis-diagnosed in initial 
evaluation/screening; or (3) the workshop was serving higher 
functioning clients as an interim pro^reun when regular 
program work sjiop^^ were not available or accessible to the 
client. 

2. Placement by primary disability grdup program 

In certificated regular program workshops the mentally ' 
retarded group and the general group (the tm> largest groups) 
reported the highest percentages of placements; 15 and 13 
percent, respectively, and alcoholic, blii^d and mental 
Illness groups had only a 5 to 7 percent placement record. 

The range in the certificated work activities centers 
was mucn narrower, :^m seven to nine percent for the maior 
groups. ' . 

The placement of clients from training and/o^,evaluation 
programs ranged from 21 percent for the. general group and 
blind group to 14 percent for the mental' illness group.- 
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3. • National organization member workshops 



The placement "^f clients by certificated regular program 
workshops which were members of national organizations shows 
an interesting variance: Natidnal Industries fo3^ the Blind 
'(NIBt) workshops, (averaging highest client wages) placed only 
four percent of-%*ie clients they served annually while Good- 
will Industires of America (GIA) workshops (averaging second 
highest client wages.) ' placed' 11 percenC of clients s-erved. 

Placement frd^ training and/or evaluation programs was 
22 percent for both GIA and NIB members ^ two percentage %^ 
points above the avera^ge for certificated p^rograms. ^^/^ 



4. Client tenure 



A 



The average client placed ^n competitive employment ' 
from certificated regular program workshops had b^en in the 
worjcshop between three and six months; three-fourths of the 
client4^ had been in the workshop less* than a'^ear. ffalf^of 
the "^cliei^ts -were placed j:n gObs for whi6h they were traineEtf 
and only 14 percent of the placed clients had to return to 
the* workshop for more training. 

* Work activities center clients 'placed .in competitive 
jobs had stayed 6^ to 12 months ^ in the work activities center 
on the average; most of the placed clients had less than 
two years in the centea^; slightly less than half were placed 
in jobs for which they trained and the recidivism rate A^as 
1^ percent. . . 

* "'^ • * ' 

Nearly two-thirds of the clients placed] from training . 
or evaluation programs had been in the program six mohths 
or less. -^or§ than one-half of the clients were placed 
in' jobs for which they were trained . and only 10 ^rcent 
failed in theijr initial job placement. 



5. Beginning wage rate 



One of the criteria used for measuring successful 
placement of clients is the starting' hourly wage. (The 
statutory minimum hourly wage rate was $1.60 at the time of- 
the survey) . ^ ' 

Nine'^ty percent of certificated regular grdgtam wCfirkshopB 
placed most of their clients at $1.60 per hour or jsfore; more . 
than one-fifth reported starting wages of at least $2.. 00 an 
hour (Appendix table '100). • ^ 
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The record for jcertif icait^d woafk activities aenters - 
was almost as impressive. Most of the clients placed had 
a starting wage of at least $1.60 an hour in 85 percent^ of 
the centers reporting placements. 

Training and evaluaticfiPf programs had ±he best 
performancie with 92 percent reporting starting wages of 
$1.60 or morie. About one^fourth reported a starting wage 
for most clients of at least $2.00 per hour. 



6. Follow-up services provided 



^ 



Most workshops made follgw-up contacts with clients 
and their employers after placemen't in comi>etitive employ- 
ment (Appendix table 101). This service was designed to 
assure that placement was sucqessful and suitable for the . ^ ' 
6i±ent as well as the •employer. Of the workshops reporting 
contacts after job pl?icement. 40 to 60 percent reported that 
they maintained contact for six months ©r longer; ^ 

♦ . 

G. Interprogram Movement of^ Clients . • ^ %^ 

' Workshops design their programs , so. tliat clients can 
progress frpm one type of operation to another more complex • ^ 
operation <ror job. The client " leams to perfgrm a task and 
moves up to a new, more challenging task, in the workshop. / • 
Also, i'n the multiple-program workshop establishment 
clients should 4t>le to move from bne progrpuo to^ another ^ 
(e.g., from a wor|c activities center to a regular program 
^ workshop) and in a single-program 'establishment clients 

should be able to move to Another establishment upon achiev- 
ing a statisfactory l^vel of performancte in. the estcdDlishm^tit T 

However, the reports from workshops in/Jxcate Very little 
movement from one workshop progreun ta another (Appjendix ' 
^tables 90 and 91).- The training and dv^luation programs ^ ^ 
hafd the highest level "of such movement 4 .Twelve percejit ct 
the clients served moved from^rainiiig ^pr evaluati<MiJto 
other programs! Two-thirds mo^ed to-jregular pro^rJm wi^- ' • 
shfps and one-thir4 to work actp.vitieg^C{enters. ' 
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' Clients in/ the other two programs had an even greater v 
twidency'to remain in the entry program. Only- five percent 
of work activities centerls clients transferred -» nearly ' 
two-thirds of them ta-xegiaiar prxigrain worksho thllrcf 
to train^ing and/qr jBValuapion jJro^jrams. , In regular ptogram 
wprkshops a mere three percent of th6 clients weire moved, t^ 
other programs. , More than One-h^lf .went to .training and/or 
evaluSafcipn programs and 43 percent were sent to wo3rk -activ- 
ities centers', ' , ' 



/ 



^ 'About' one-half the workshop' prpgramt reported •ho client 
transfers. This many have be§n Idue to laCk of professional 
staff or to the lack of alteMiative programs.' it is also 
possi^^ that a substantial nuirfDer of clients had been'>ln *th6 ' 
* program too short a period of time to permit: the 
y .development of-^skills to^ justify ^transfer or. , 
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X; ■ STAFFING AND TROPESSIONAL SERVICES < 

if 

• The level and, type, of staffing and firofessional - 
services in workshops repre»nt a primaty indicator of the 
nonwage benefits being provided to the handicapped* clients, 
This part of the workshop operation isf governed' by the ' 
availal^ility, of funding^ the "needs of the clients being 
served and the types of program operated^ \^ ^ . ♦ • 

* • • * JP^ 

A. Staff ^ 



The wojLkJshop survey collected datta on paid and 
volunte^rstaff in five ! classif icatiohs: ' ^ ^ ' 

^ Professionai suid adrtiinistirative staff 
'H . . Production supervisors 

M Clerical staff V . * - 

▼ Maintenance ''staffs ' ' • 

' . Other 'staff * ' , ^ ^ 

' ' . " > - 

The f^rst tw^. typA of ^E^fc are^he mbst important, 
4b^ause of their dir^t invplTI^Bnt prqvidin^ servicfe^ to 
\-Claent6 ahd/or administei^ing tW>pfograin.\ The other thretf 
types comprife the -^support staff. ' - ' / ^ : 

* ' ' V - , « V. ' , • ' 

» * ^ t , * J ' t 

^ The aveirage composition, of paid, staff l^^orkshop / . 
ylpro^^am^ f or ceftjtficated workshops was -^^Joilows : : j 

\ ^ ' ^ Average nuinbef c5f pal4 staff personoeJL' 

•''"^ A ^ . . Regular y^Work ' Training and/o^ 

. ' pfogfcara aoJ:ivities- ^ evaluation*' • 

Type pf staff workshops ) centea^s - prggfarorf ^ 

r( \ ' ~ \' ^ • # ^ r 

Tot^fl paid staff > 13.5 \ll7 ' 9;5 ^ ^ 



Professional and \ \ \ '-^ ^ . 

administrative, stkff • , 4,3 ^ ^ 3.0 - ^ - , 4.B V 
Production, supervi-' • - i > V 

\ «ors V 3.^5 ' ^ . 2.1 * 

Clerical staff * , 2^3 ' ' .'9 1.4 . 

•Maintenance staff ' ' .3' ^ ^ >.3 • ' 

gther ataff"^ ;2.S^. . .6 / 1.2 

,^^|itVe paid stiaft W9^s supplemented by.yqluntfier workers 
orole who' served without pay for a nttnijnui? of four hours or 
rendered sij^istantial amount of sefvides^ during the ''euCrVley 
w«6k. The vol.unteer .was most important Jm Work aativitien 
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♦ centers, representing 16 percent of total [staffing. By way 
5f comparison volunteers accounted for 12 toercent of all 
staff ih regular program workshops and 9 pe^ent in training 
and/or evaluation progjTcuns supplementing administrative 
and professional staTEf.in a majority of the pr^grajjis 
(Appendix tables 77-80). ' 

Training aUd/or evaluation programs were lowest of the 
three programs in prpfessional and administrative staff 
ratios (clients perVtaff petson)^ reflecting the greater - 
emphasis on services. Work acti^vities' centers were highest 
dn all types of staff. ' 

The ratio of tot)!il staff to\ clients was about 1:3 in 
Regular program workshops with -Uie mentally retarded group 
having a slightly highfer client /rate cuid the blind group 
lower than the norii lAppendTix^J^ble'Sl) ^ 

Th^ mentally retarded and ment/kl ilitie'ss groups showed 
the lowest staf f-clien\t ratio (few^r clients per staff 
persqn) , the reverse of regular prpgrcun workshops. 

The mental%llness group alsp had the most favorable 
ratio J 1:4) in the training aiid/o^ evaluation programs. 

B. Professi^al Staff . | 

The questionnaire listed siitfen types of professional- 
staff positions. Relatively few/ of the workshops failed to 
report professional stalff and a majority of t^r workshops 
reported full-time -or part-time / staff in about half the 
professional staff positions lifted. Certificated workshops 
shovijed a pattern of staffing in/ which a higher percentage 
had p^r^'-Cim^ professional sta^f personnel than full-time 
in a majority of tHe occupatioris (Table 19). 

The most ^common staff position was evaluator. Three- 
fifths of the regular proglram workshops, half of the work 
^ activities cen^rs and four-f i/f ths of the training and/or 
evaluation pij^^ams Reported bhxs Ij^e of staff (some work- 
shops had both part-time Vnd» full-time personnel). 

Vocational c6uhseling was next,- followed! by jo|D . 
placement SMci^list; these positions were found more 
frequently ift training, and/or evaluation programs. Work 
activities cei>ters were consistently lowest in all types of 
professional staffing. , - 



The extremely low percentage of workshops having 
industrial engineers reflects, to some extent, the lack of ♦ 
technical expertise in the work programs which probably was 
a factor in the problem of procuring 'work for the workshop, . 

Relating the expenditures for professional staf.f> to the 
reported numbers- of staff personnel discloses what appears 
to be ^xi inconsistency. The annual professional staff 
expenditures appear to reflect a much^lower pro^ssional 
sta,ff than is indicated in the compilation of specif ied 
^rsonnel. The explanation, for such a/sj-tuation might be 
that liome professional staff services are provided gratis 
by other agencies or throu^ special grants, and the 
expenditures are, not reflected in the financial reports of 
*the workshops • . / ^ 
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Ta)3le 19. 



Percent of certificated -sheltered wwHBWiops reporting full- 
time and part-time professional staff ih specified occupations 
by type of workshop program, 1.97 3 



V 



staff personnel 



Regular 
prograjn 



Percent of workshops 



Work 
activities 



graining and/or 
evaluation 



:Full 


Part 


I Full 


JT GIX U 


• r Ull 


Part 


rtime 


time 


! • time 


time 


: time 


time 


13.4 


58. 9 


15.4 
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1 n n 
. / U . U 


*3.8 


44.0 


5.9 
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^ • o 


Ad 'i 
4 D . J 


14.9 


34.1 * 


17.3 


43 6 






5.7 


22.1 


9.2 


"4i.9 




29.2, 


5.1 


13.2 


5.9 


22.1 


6.9 


16.4 


9.2. 


.14.9 


10.4 


-22.0 


9.1 


.16.4 


46.0 


55.0 


60.4 


66.3' • 


• 50.5 


63.7 


9.2 


25.5 


10.9 


26.1 


14.2 


32.5 


29.9 


54.8 


34.9 


65.9 


'32.0 


58.2 


53.7. 


70.2 


52.9 , 


58.. 5 * 


~ 63.6 


81.1 


59.0 


65.4 


" 4i.6 


51.4 


73-. 4 


79.1 


34.9 


56.0 


24.6 


4,1 . 8 


44.4 


68.0 


39.6 


54.5 


33.7. 


51.8 


45S5 


64.0 


30.0 


33.4 


9.7 ' 


13.3 


28.6 


32.2 


16.6 


10.1 


. 4.3- 


11.4 


- 10.3 


19.1 


38.6 


55.7 


18..3 


39.6 


39.3 


'57;4 


14.6 


15.1 


10.3 


13.4 • 


14.4 


16.6 



Psychologist^ psychiatrist 

Doctor 

Nurse 

Speech patholdjj^st/audiologist 
Physipal therapist 
Occupatibna^l therapist 
Teacher le? trai'her , instructor 
Remedial education specialist 
Social worker ^ 
Vocational counselor 
Evaluator 

Placqmeftt specialist 

Contract procurement 

, specialist . 

Sales^faanager 

Industrial engineerV 

Cost accountant/comptroller 

Other 



Source: Appendix table ,82; 



SZ. ProfesBional Services 

Workshops also reported on a variety of professional • 
services which we^e pirovided clients either in-house or on- 
a contract basis (contract services may have been provided 
in-house or out of the workshop on a contract-for-service 
basis rather .than staff provided) . 

^ • . » 

•The pattern of professional services provic^d logically 
follows the? professional staffing pattern.^ Services were 
provided .i'nJ^use foi^ virtually all prograuns except for 
medical and^iychological/psychiatrlc evaluation and diag- . ^ 
nosis^ those services wh^ch are generally provided prior to > 
.the' client's erjtry iVito a workshop program (Appendrii table 
87). The size of the client group cind their needs for these 
services may have been so limited as to make in-house 
services impractical and excessively expensive. 

: The services provided most often in certificated 
prd|ra'ms were counseling^ evaluation and training. Two 
types of counseling^ family and personal adjustment 
counseling and vocational counseling, were provided in about 
^ threfe-fifthh of the programs; evaluation was standard in 
four-fifths of the training 'and/or evaluation programs and^ 
three-fifths of the other two* programs; and personal adjust-- 
ment training was slightly more common than skills training 
with more than two-thirds of the programs providing such 
services. ' * 

A comparison of professional staf^ with professional 
services "suggests that some .professional services may haye * 
been provided by non-*professional* or para-professional 
personnel.. Job placement service\ repre^sents ^ exampl^ of 
^uch a possibility. This service was reported by ipore than 
two-thirds of the workshops but less than one-third -of the 
workshops listed personnel in this staff position. Also, 
some professional services may have been provided by staff 
functioning in more than one role, e.g., as counselor, 
evaluator and job placement' specialist. Such a combination 
would be very ^practical in the a\ierage workshop which servfes 
about 40 clients daily and has a limited budggt.for profes- 
sional services # The » trend toward training clients with 
greater limitations (growth of woric ^activities centers) 
emphasizes the ne^ tot expanded professional services, 
especially those service* which are* frequently required for 
the majoB population to be served, the mentally retarded 
client. Reports from other studies of tUe mentally retarded 
population indJifeite a critical, need toit personal and social 
counseling and training. 
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XI. OTHER ISSUES 



The Sheltered Workshop Siirvey had c^ft its major functibn 
the collection of dteta Qn the operation of the workshop but 
a secondary purpose was to, solicit the opinioiv of workshop 
directors regarding three special concerns: 

m 

' ' . The effects of the' 1966 Amenaraents to the PLSA 

in the establishment of the work activities 
^ center as a program separate from the regular 
prog'ram' workshop; 

TJhe advisability of a wage subsidy or supplement 
for i^eyerely handicapped persons employed in 
workshops who were imable^to earn' the statutory^ 
. minixpum wage b6cause of^ their physical or mental 

limitation; and 
. The elimination of ■ the term "sheltered" in , 
reference to workshops for disabled/handicapped 
^ workers. ' - 



A. 



Impact of 1966 FliSA Amendments of Work Acti vities 
Centers 5 ' ' 



The response was restricted to certifiicated wor^cshops, 
those operating vmddr the FLSA program, be.cause. they were 
the -ones roost affected by the establishment 9f the new 
concept. Respondents were divi'ded into two g^oyps: J^prk- 
shop establishments operating work activities centers, only 
and those opeirating dual programs (regular program workshops 
and! work activities centers). 

- Both groups had almost identical responses t^p all 
questions. About three-foUrth& felt 'that the work activities 
center concept w^s both necessary and beneficial in relation 
to the needs of handicapped clients (Appendix table 140).- 



The regulations of the Secretary of Labor establish 
criterifi based on client earnings emd productivity for ' 
determining. whether facilities qualify as a work activities 
center. . Regulations in effect at the time of *he study 
(],973) stipulated that average emnual client productivity 
could hot exceed $850, or if the wage payments %p clients 
were p::imarily based on piece-rates, average annual client 
earning^ could not exceed $600. The -criteria were designed 
to assure that higher functioning clients were properly 
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placed^ in the more appropriate regular' program workshop. 
The work activities cfenter was intended to serve the , severe- 
•ly haAdicapped/ "inconsequential" producer, whereas t)ie 
regular program workshop was intended for the "better" 
producer., whose productivity "wafe^^more ihan 5(L percent of the 
average nonhandicapped worker. 



^ The two groups of workshops commented on the earnings 
eOid productivity tests for work activities centers. Of, the 
workshops operating dual programs (regular program workshop 
cmd work activities center) 56 percent ^agreed with\the 
productivity test as a qualification for a work activity -i 
center but 66 percent of the respondents felt the produc- 
tivity test was too low while only 16 percent indicated the 
test was too high. Of the facilities operating a work 
activities center* only, 55 percent endorsed the productivity 
test and the sartP^ peric^ntage felt .the productivity test was 
too low whereas 18 percent suggested that-the^ test was too 
high (Appendix table 141) . 

V 

Forby-seven percent of the workshopiS operating dual 
programs agreed with the earnings test usuage but 74 percent 
indicated that the test_ was too low*^while only eight percent 
felt that the test Vas too high. In single program work 
Activities centers 53 percent agreed vith the earnings test * 
concept but 62 'percent held^the opinion that the earnings 

^ test v/as too low; 12 pcarcent said tlie test was too high 

'•(Appendix table 142). 

K 

Th^se responses regarding earnings and productivi€y 
criteria suggest a need for re-evaluation of the let^els 
estsJDlished by the FLSA regulations. This is further' rein- 
forced by data on Wage* earnings of work activities center 
clients presented in Chapter VII which* shows that client 
earnings do not increase significantly as ^the client stays' 
longer in the work activities center.* A topgitudinal study 
^ of client eamSfigs would pfo¥4^ additional information . 
upon which to evalu^ite the impact^ of the productivity and . 
esurnings ceilings. * ^ ' ' 
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Policy changes were not required in most workshops of 
both types* (dual and single program) because of the sepa- 
ration of the work activities center required by FI^ * 
regulations (Appendix table 143)^ The changes had a mixed 
eff^t on the admissions pfTsoth "inconsequential" pro- 
ducers and "better" producers — some workshops reported 
increases while an equal nui^ber indicated decreases or no 
significant change. 

Workshops operating dual programs currently .and prior 
to the effective date of the 1966 Amendments were asked for 
an assessment of the effect of the change on a variety of 
functions related to the client and tlie workshop. Because 
.few of the workshops operated dual programs prior to 1967 
the response of this section of the questionnaire was 

1 1 Tt»-i ■hofl - 



•Most of the workshops employing both types of producers 
in an integrated program prior to 1967 reported that the 
qhange had no significant effect on: (1) the productivity 
'yf work activities center clients or Regular program clients; 
(2) the number of therapeutic services pro»rided clients; 
/(3) the ratio ofstaff to clients; (4) the number of programs 
/emphasizing non-work activities; (5) the earnings of clients; 
(6) the procurejRent of contracts suitable to the skills and 
disabilities of the clients; (7) the work assignments which 
meet individual rehabilitation needs; (8) and layout of work 
or work planning for clients (Appendix tables 144-1^7). ^ 

Of those workshops that reported some degree of effect 
or change, 35 percent indicated increases in the produc-, 
tivity of regular program wo'rkshop clients and 15 percent 
experienced increases in the pi^oductivity of work activities " 
center clients. 

The .staf fTclient ratio slightly decreased in more than 
orie-f if th of the regular .program workshops but it increased" 
slightly in about one-third of the work activities centers 
involved . 

Increases in earnings of clients in the regular program 
workshops "were indicated for 43 percent of respondents. 
Earnings increases in the work activities centet were 
reported by less than one-fourth of the group. 
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In response to the question regarding the effect on the 
ability of woi* activities center clients to make overall 
progress toward normality in waysi other than productivity^ 
46 percent saw no significant improvement; but more than one- 
third of the workshops reported^that the ability had receded. 

No significant change in the employment opportunities 
for the inconsequential producer resulted from the sepa- 
ration of the two programs^ according to 82 percent of 
the workshops commenting on that activity "(Appendix tables 
150-153). 

The effect of the term "work activities center" on 
program image ^ community support and grant 'fund.s was also 
evaluated (Appendix tables 154-157) . More than one-third ^ 
of the group indicated^ improven^nt in program image but 
nearly two-thirds saw ho significant change. Most of the 
respondents (82 percent) reported no significant chaage in 
community support and a slightly lower number (73 percent) 
saw no bhange in grant funds. 

Workshops which at the time of the surveys were 
operating both a regular program workajiop and a work activ- 
, ities center, and which employed both the inconsequential 
and better producers in nonintegrated programs prior to 
February 1967, were also asked to comment' on the effect of 
the separation of the regular program workshops from work, 
activities centers as requirecl by the 1966 FLSA Amendments:^ 
^he activities selected for comment were identical to those 
which were used for integrated programs. In this group a ^ 
much smaller |)fbportion (one-third to three-fourths) 
indicated that they saw no significant change in the activ- 
ities listed, as compared to the integrated progratm group 
responses (Jlopendix t£Q:>les 158-161) . Most of the worksho^js, 
which did indicate change reported increases or improvements 
ii? that activity. 

B. Wagesj Subsidy or Supplement 

A ptoqrarti of wage subsidies or supplements for 
hemdicapped per^ons has been considered by Congress on many 
occaslpM^ in liie past and a wage mabsidy bill introduced 
in the 95th*<ongres8. The objective of such le*gislation is 
to pipvi^ a minimum income equal to the Federa^ minimum ^ 
wage fo7r haiuiicapped persons employed* in sheltered workshops. 
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- Workshop directors were aske^ whether they farvbred the 
establishment pf a Federal wage' subsidy for clieftts earning 
less them the srtatutory minimum hourly ^rate. More than 
three-fourths of those operafting sheltered workshops favored 
a wage subsidy to clients; nearly t^/o-thirds felt that the 
subsidy should be based on a Jjexcentage of the client^ s 
^ e^irnings (Appendix tables 129-131) • 

Member workshops of the National Industries for the 
Blind (NIB) and Goodwill Industries of America (GIA) were 
even stronger .in support of a wage subsidy, even though the 
earnings of their clients were substantially higher than the 
average for all regular program workshops. More than four- 
fifths of NIB and GIA member workshops supported the concept 
of a wage subsidy. ^ 

Workshops Were also asked cUDOut the .anticipated effect 
of a wage subsidy on client productivity and the, workshop' s 
ability to place clients in competitive employment. In terms 
of the effect of wage subsidy "of client productivity work- 
shop^ werfe evenly divided^ a slight increase or' decrease 
was projected, by about 30 percent (Appendix tables 132-134). 
Some felt that the increased earnings would boost client ^ 
morale and result in higher productivity, while' others felt 
that there would be less incentive for the nonsubsidized 
client to produce it other clients received the same pay 
received the same pay without increasing their individual . 
productivity. 

More than one-third of the regular program workshops 
and nearly fialf of the work activities centers, anticipated 
no significant change in client placement in competitive * • 
employment as a result of a wage subsidy but less than one- 
third of the training and evaljiation programs held that 
opinion. The rest were equally divided between those that 
expected impairment and those that expected an enhancement 
of their ability lb place clients in competitive employment 
(Appendix tables 135-137). - 
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In simmary, there w^s not^ a r-eal consensus among 
• workshops as to the fui:^ impact of a wag^ subsidy. It was 
cle<arly-^a desirable benefit for the client but might hamper 
progress toward competitivg employment. I It was suggested-' 
-that the low wages paid in the workshop had the effect of 
motivating, the client toward obtaining 4 better job. 
outside — the exception might be the client for- whom the * 
workshop provided terminal. or 'extended employment. 

I^l^hould be noted that many regular program workshops 
were already . providing a form of wage siibsidy to clients 
through "makerup" pay. Clieli^s employecji in sheltered work'^ , 

'shops 4re paid on either* asi hourly* rate jor bn a piece rate 
basis r The, FLSA certification pr.ogxaln establishes a minimum 
hourly rate which must be paid to all r^gular-^cTients. If 
the cli^pts working under a regular program workshop 'j, 
certificate are^jg^jaid on a piecd rate ba^is bhey must be paid 
at least an -amount equal to the hourly ifate stipulated .in 
the certificate even though their piecei rate earnings during 
the workweek may be less. The dif^erencpe between client ^ 

^earnings on a piece r'ate basis for. the wee^t and the actual 
wages paid to the client constitutes. "make-up" pay. There . 
is no wage guarantee requirement for clients in the work 
activities center or in tz'aining and/or evaAuation programs. 

About two-fifthi? of ,:the regular pFogram' workshops 
provirfted make-up pa'y for their clients, "of the- clients 
reeewmnq make-up pay jnost received less than 10 cents per 
hour during the survey week (Appendix table 138) . 

Most of the workghops, X78 percent).- paid the make-up 
wages from their own funds. TlSey did not receive special 
grants or other subsidy for this# purpose (Appendix table 
139). • . . . 

. The ^need for a wage suppleme,nt or subsidy was clearly 
iri<3icated by the study in order for the, client to achieve .,a 
goal of self support. '^Wage data from the survey week showed 
that virtually all of the clients in certificated work • . 
activities centfers were earning less than the I^SA minimum/ 
rate and 93 percent earned less^ than half of -the statutory 
r.ater the average heurly wage comprised^ only 23;percent df 
the statutpry minimiHn. * • * . ' 

In certificated regular program workshops 74 percent 
of the Clients had average hourly earnings below the PLSA 
minim\im, and 18 percent earned less than 50 pexcent of the 

minimum. * • ^ 

' , ' % \ 

/ • ' • . > 
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, Clients •in training and evaluation -programs averaged 
wages which fell between the other two programs but this 
group is not generally ii^cluded in wage subsidy consider- 
atipns because they are considered to be in ^transitional 
or progressive status in which their prpduct^e capacity 
is expected to imjprove through %Bfeining ort other rehabil- 
itativ.e services; in contrast, the work ''activities center 
'client and the regular progrcun workshop client may ffave 
reached his oi; her maximum productivity level. 

C. Change of Name Consideration , • * 

The term "sheltered" in "sheltered workshop" suggests 
special treatment, i.e., protection, and spit\g clie»ts and^ 
t>rofessionals object to the teijm as "negative or demeaning"! 
The workshop questionnaire solicited" suggestions^ for an 
alternate term' to "sheltered" workshop* • * ' ^ 

Of the 1,786 Workshops responding, howeveir> less than 
half favored changing the name. A significant number of 
respondents favored replacing the work "sheltered" but' 
retaining the word "workshops". Substitute names suggested 
in order" of frequency, were: (1), rehabilitation workshop; 
(2) employment, workshop; (3) industrial worksrhop; (4) train 
ing, workshop aad (5) vocational Vorkshop. » / ' - 

Suggestion's were also ma^e for a total' name chanae 
which included the tern '^reha bilitat ion", "work", •*voca- 
tionai"" or "employment": ^ / * 

There did not appear- tp be enough -support, fox. any 
ftpeciJEic alternate term to justify a^change at tftis.time. 
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